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MR. F. TEOLLOPE'S NEW NOVEL. 

(Second Sditioii.) 
In 2 Vols. 

A WOMAN'S EEBOB, 

*'Few writers of fiction have made saoh steady proffress in their 
Tooation as Mr. Trollope, and this, his latest novel w3l largely in- 
crease his reputation, and help to place his name in the hiehest rank 
among the best of onr modem novel writers."— Brighton Examinbb. 

" One of the very best novels of the day."— Daily Post. 

"This novel will be considered a decided snocess." — Obsbrybb. 

" Smoothly written, and is easy and agreeable reading."— Mobn- 
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In a 'Woman's Error' there is mnch thonghtfnl writing, and 
though not as exciting a novel as Mr, Trolloi)e'8 ' Broken Fetters,' 
it dirolays more real genins. It will be read with pleasure, and place 
Mr. F. iTollope's name amongst the very best of modem novelists."— 
Mbssengbb. 

" Ladies will read this book, and nine-tenths of them at least will 
like it."— Manchbsteb Guabdian. 

" This novel has reached a second edition, and we can ftdly indorse 
the high praise given Mr, Trollope in the principal London papers. 
It is a pnre moral novel, and the story, which is extremely interest- 
ing, is well told, and we defy the most ardent novel reader to discover 
the mystery of the tale, so well is l^e secret kept, until he or she 
reaches tiie final chapter. The descriptions of the scenery are as 
graphic and pictnresqne as those of Sir Walter Scott/— Scab- 
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—Bailwayi, pottagee— in a word, all the xnimeroiu faoilities of the 
age^hayjB. aliaoet annUiUated dtftaaoo^ and, tm a natnxal result, 
caused an individnal trade between country cnstomerB and London 
establishments. Those who do not Tisit town, so as to select and 
purchase directly, send for pafttems from which they can give their 
orders. But as all apparent advantages on the one hand have more 
or less their corresponding drawbadkB, so this system is not without 
its bane. Pushing tradesmen make a market by offering goods at 
lower rates than they can possibly be sold at to realise a fair profit. 
The bait traps the unreflective, and the result is that the receipts en 
fruuse are not equal to the tempting samples. There is no new inven- 
tion in this { it hap been practised in wholesale merchandise and by 
candidates for contracts, as the proverb hath it, since there were hills 
and valleys. But' we grieve to add it is sometimes resorted tobj 
those whom one would credit for more integrity. Ladies, therefore, 
need exercise caution, and place confidence only in houses of old- 
established fame, for rapidly-made businesses are not generally reli. 
able. And to what does this assertion amount more than to the fact 
that nothing great can be effected not only without labour but with- 
out time, and that Bome was not built, as the old saying says, in a 
day? Messrs. Jay, of Begent-street, whose name is well known 
amongst the few on the list of hondfde establishments in the metro- 
polis, are about to adopt a plan (which will be registered) for assist- 
ing country ladies in choosing for themsejyes London fashions and 
fabrics. And their customers may rest assured that they will thus be 
enabled to obtain goods of every quality, both low and high priced, 
at the most .reasonable terms^that is, the terms of small profiits for 
quick retui^ns.— and that they may firmly rely upon the thoroughly 
corresponding character of samples and supplies.— Prom tlie Cowrt 
JownaL, April 27, 1867. 
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THE SPANISH MOTHER, 



CHAPTEK L 



'" Death lies on her like an untimely frost ! 
Upon the sweetest flo?rer of all the field." 



THE LAST WISH. 

^^ Herbert dear, I am glad you have returned, 
for I feel I am sinking fast, and have not long 
to be with you here/' said Lady Herbert, to 
her husband, as with a soft step and deep 
anxiety in his face, he approached her bed. 

YOL. I. B 
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^^ Hush, hush, Eose I say uot such cruel 
VTQir^s 'y th§ doj^tprs assure md jqvl ara better^ 
and they yet hope to pull you through." 

But though he sought to give a cheerful 
hopeful tone to his voice and manner, it was 
in vain he sought to conceal the truth from 
himself— his bride, hiaj Ijijby wife was quickly 
passing away. 

"No, Herbert, no; I feel it is not so« 
God's wUl be done ; but dear husband gudrd 
and watch over my children, my boy 
especially — and when you marry again — " 

" Hush, Bose ; do not trifle with my feel- 
ings, you know that can never be," interrupted 
Bij^rbert, 

^^ Do: not contrs^dict Qr iuterrupt m€^ dear 
S^rbert; I ha,ve so little: srten^h left* I 
lik§ to think, matrimQuy hM bow plfij^siug 
eqpugh iff you to wd^fift yQ^. to. try it agaiiu, 
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aod I know it sboold be so — ^bat dearest, let 
your choice be of one religioitdj brought «p, 
your equal in birth, of the same religion^ and 
above all of your own seeking^ not you hers.** 

^^Bose, darling, I never yet disregarded 
your advice, and now above all will it be 
sacred to me, but having told me all yon wish, 
take your composing draught try and sleep 
and wake stronger," said Herbert^ giviag 
ber the draught, which was left ready by her 
bed. 

^^ Thanks dear, thanks ; but do not talk of 
sleep, deu, I am about to take a very long 
one, and have but a short time to prepare for 
so fearful an ordeal ; send good Mr. Grey to 
me, and keep near that you may join me in 
mj last eaffthly pvayevs^ If' 

The poor sovro wing husband had above all 
becai warned, to cawe hia wife no excitement^ 

B 2 
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no discussions, no contradictions, and to 
control his grief in her presence. He there- 
fore gave her but one fond and gentle kiss on 
those rosebud lips so soon to be cold and 
white as marble, and silently withdrew ; he 
sent the old chaplain to her room, and throw- 
ing himself on the couch in the next wept, as 
be had probably nerer wept since the days of 
his boyhood. He was soon summoned by the 
priest to return and join in the last prayers 
for the dying, and assist at the departure of a 
Christian soul for the realms of bliss. 

Lady Kose had now become much weaker 
and was rapidly going. The nurse approached, 
and she made signs she wished to see the 
babies. 

When they were brought to her she drew 
her husband near her, begged him once more 
to guard and cherish them, and putting the 
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boy into his arms said, ^^ I charge you, watch 
over him and bring him up for God 1" 

Soon after she became insensible, and 
Herbert presently felt he was a widower. 

It is curious, but so it is, that nature seems 
somehow to partake of our griefs, and to put 
on mourning as we do ourselves, we no doubt 
invest it with sorrow from the reflection of 
our own. The hall and park of Thombury 
where the above sad scene took place was no 
exception. 

It was beautifully situated in one of the 
prettiest parts of Devonshire, and usually 
looked bright and cheerful, situated on rising 
ground, surrounded by large wide handsome 
terraces, and Italian gardens, which when 
not well filled with bright and various colored 
flowers, were strewn with those mineral stones 
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they now make in all sorts of cdonn tor the 
winter flower beds. 

The trees beyond in the park were fine old 
timber of all sorts growing luxuriantly, and 
this year coyered with the richest and follest 
foliage. 

It was the middle of August, all had 
been looking cheery, healthy, and prosperous 
up to three days before, when the wea&er 
had become stormy, wet, and had settled down 
into a gloom, and a raw mist that seemed to 
sympathize with sorrow, forgetting that the 
harvest was not all in safely yet. 

Thombury Hall was to-day a sad contrast 
to its usual pleasant smiling appearance. 

The blinds were all drawn down, no one 
was to be seen going in or out excepting now 
and then a fly drove up from the station, and 



A BolitAi^ sf^teMnintfti id 'bteck paisbe^ ^c^- 
lesBly (bto tbe hottSe^ 'o^ agaiti & pompdiUs 
t>ffitJM lookiiftg in^vidttal With a bluid bb^ 

The kwy'^kr aiid the aiideMak^r, thid 
epilogues of death. Vlttty sound liieemed 
hushed, the gul9ts 6( fitftil Autttmn wind were 
lulled, the very deer in the paric had laiti 
down as if in awe; now and then a bird 
passed swiftly by fhidtn, so neiat the groiind 
tod in that pi^culiar manner which prognostic 
cates bad weather, no one seemed to heed it. 

What did it all meftti? 

I'h&t dread visitor Death had entl^red thid 
happy and wually bright home, and seetn^d 
in passing to have strttek terror int6 all, 
thdtigh he chbse 48 his vietim for the moment 
btit bhe^ the fiiir tnisla^ebs of its halls, the 
beloved) thd Id^ized wife of the mastet. 
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Lord Yere Herbert had, at an early age 
inherited a fine estate, and a beautiful old 
house built in the ornamental Italian style of 
the Medici period, its castellated balustrade 
cut in the form of letters, which spelt out a 
'welcome or a scriptural proverb. 

The rooms finely proportioned and beauti^ 
fdlly decorated. 

His father had died when Vere was very 
young, and the boy grew up there under his 
mother's care, and made it his home with her 
when he left Oxford. 

He was tall, with fine, well made limbs, as 
a French girl once described it, *' trhs bten 
jamhhy His hair and eyelashes dark, his 
eyes of soft clear blue, with an expression at 
once loving and loveable ; his tastes were of 
the real English gentleman, hunting, driving, 
ericketing, and shooting. Sacing had had 
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its fistscinations for him, and might have done 
him mischief; but one dreadful example of 
gambling he witnessed seemed to have made 
an impression nothing could efface, and he 
would never even take a lad/s bet at a race» 
Whilst he was at Oxford he saw many for- 
tunes lost, many names disgraced, many ctit 
off in the midst of a foolish or a wicked 
career; but one amongst them, a certain 
Gfeorge Witmore, was his especial favourite 
and friend. He really cared to read, and 
rather avoided the very fast and loud lot ; they 
did not suit him, and this George Witmore, 
somewhat his junior, but still a former school- 
fellow, was especially put under his care by 
his own as well as by Witmore's mother; 
she was a widow with nothing to think of, no 
one to love but her boy, and she gave up 
every luxury and personal enjoyment to be 

B 5 
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able to afford him an Eton and an OzfiKd 
education* 

Herbert introduced Witmore to a good, 
steady lot of the best Oxford men, and tried 
to keep him to study and reasonable hours, 
but it did not last long. One &tal day he 
made acquaintance with and took an immense 
fancy to Henry Courtney, whose purse 
was long, his tastes low, his ideas all horsey, 
and his education ]ust what enabled him to 
jog along without coming to any dire disgrace ; 
but who had almost forgotten his mother's 
lessons in reading for want of ever looking 
into a book, and her lessons in CShristianity for 
want of ever practising any. His sole amuse- 
ment was racing: his pet companions the 
members of the ring and the jockies. Soeh 
seemed to be the fsiscination of this man 0¥cr 
Witmore that befoce A&sf had known eaeh 
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other six mtaiihs Vere Hdrbdit i^as shutltLed 
hi0 advice ridiotfkd-^aiid he s&w his M&tiSt 
going gradually each day lower and lower 
down the hill. At last Henry Courtney WM 
expelled from Oxford, Herhert hoped to 
save Wittxioire yet, but it was too lat@. 
Witmore had by degr^s intolred himsetf in 
money matters with every money lender, fevery 
tradesi^aii in the plaoeii cUid though he got on 
fbr the time on Oottrtne/s bills, they got bio wni 
upon, and arrest and disgrace threatened him 
on every side. He drowned thought in drink, 
aitifd was eveiy day e^spected to be rusticated, 
if tiot expelledif 

One evemng Herbert was stimmoned by a 
messenger from the Grown Hotel to eocbfe 
immecUately and Aee a Metid who was dying. 

When he Mfiiv^d sad Indeed was the £(eene. 
On a couch lay his friend Oeorge Wittnore, 
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covered with blood, insensible, but groaning ; 
and when ever be made an attempt to speak 
it was to utter some imprecation — some horrid 
oath. 

His first impulse was to telegraph for the 
poor mother, but his second seemed to say, no 
— spare her a sight so dreadful, a recollection 
of her son so awful. 

It appeared that after playing high and los- 
ing all he possessed, he got to high words, and 
next to blows with some low man he was 
playing with. Being more than half tipsy, he 
was more easily disabled ; then rushing into 
the co£Pee room he endeavoured to kill himself 
with a small pocket revolver ; firing twice he 
foil on the couch where he now lay, and 
where, in spite of all the doctor^s care, he soon 
died, a victim of vice, and a warning for ever 
to Lord Vere Herberts 
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But to return to Thombury. Lord Herbert 
lived with his mother between his Oxford 
terms until he came of age. But on that day 
he met for the first time the young and lovely 
Bose Trevanion, and as Bacine says : 

Ilfl ont bean se oaoher i ramonr le plus disoret 
Laisse par gnelqiie marque eohapper wm secret. 

From that day his mother felt Lord Herbert's 
&te was sealed. He had found the missing 
link in his chain of life, and like a true mother 
she made sure none could resist her son, so 
the thing would be ; she felt no regret. In 
his position matrimony must beHs safeguard 
against selfishness, as well as immorality, and 
she liked his choice. 

Bose Trevanion was an orphan, brought up 
most carefiiUy by an uncle and aunt. The 
uncle had died some two years back, and left 
the estates to Bose, but that was to be kept a 
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secret) confided onljr to the aunt, who pto« 

miMd not to tell till she should be wooed sold 

won bj someone worthy of her, when all 

would be given up to her, and the aunt reti^ 

to her own county. The estates joined thos^ 

of Lord Herbert. 

So the marriage took place with all the 

■ 
usual amount of festivities — bell ringing, 

health drinking, choral services, school child- 
ren dressed in white, spreading a carpet of 
roses without thorns for the bride to tread on, 
followed, after the departure of the happy pair, 
by tenants feasfting, doles and clothing to the 

poor on both estates, and everything that 
could bespeak joy, love, aod plenty to all 

wound— well presided over by the Dowager 

Lady Herbert and Mn Trevanion. 

^ I really think we bave beaten theoldpro* 

vorb about true love and its roughness," said 
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Mrs Treraaion to Lady Herbert, as they weat 
to their rooms that eveiung) after an eyeat£dl 
happy day, thoroughly tired ooL 

" God grant it xaay be so/' answered she. 
^^ My Vere has always been a good son, and 
will, I am sure, know how to appreciate your 
darling. Good-night." 

Alas ! the proverb wonld come, true love run 
its course snuM>thly enou^ indeed for a year^ 
bat then came anxieties. A short cough, a 
constant languor^ a femcifol irritability, and 
many other signs of decline, showed them- 
s^ves in Lady Vere Herbert Vere shut his 
eyes, love lent him his blindness, it w;.^ 
nothing more than usual, nothing more than 
all Eye's daughters are heirs to. When the 
baby was bom they would go away for a 
change. All would be bright and well 
again, and so when that moat arbitary of 
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monarohs, Death, came and claimed hia 
subject, the*oii6 who ought to have been most 
prepared for it, the one on whom the robbery 
foil the heaviest, that one was the most 
incredulous, the least aware of the real 
danger, the one wbo persisted they were un- 
necessarily nenrous. 

Thus on that sad day when Lord Herbert 
found he must really part £nom his bdoved 
Boso, must say one long forewell to his bride, 
he was crushed and stunned as if she had 
boon torn from him in perfoct healdi and 
beauty, and his grief was feaifbl to see. He 
socmod to have lost all control of himself the 
momt'ut sh<^ was gone, and unul the anival 
of h\$ mother no one rentured to go near 
him% 

Tho oi\\y 8^>lac« of his grief 5>?emed to be 
toro4ttainiuthefvx>mmth^ nh>nail remains 
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of his beloved, and gaze upon lier marble 
features and kiss her cold lips. The twins he 
could not bear to look at, they seemed the 
guilty cause of his sorrow, the robbers of hia 
happiness and of her precious life, and yet he 
could not look at them without remembering 
her anxiety, especially for her son, her solemn 
injunction to watch over him. 

What a lesson does those few days read us 
that intervene between the death and funeral 
of one dear to us. How clearly do we see 
then the truth of what death makes of us. 
Each one of us may leave behind one dearer 
than the rest who will still care to hang about 
our room and watch by our coffin, but the 
generality avoid the house, or if they must be 
in it, at least the room where the cold inanimate 
image lies. The servants, who as long as 
there is any breath, any being in their master 
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or mistresd, will serve tbem many times tntb 
surprising duration and care, with attention 
and feeling that seems something better tiian 
bought with wages; the very instant death 
comes seem panic^-stricki^n, will not be left 

« 

alone, are seized with a senseless fear ; the 
more distant relations eagerly enquire for the 
day of the Mineral and hope it will be fixed 
soon, as they cannot appear in society till that 
day is over, everything is done to hurry it 
on, and at last to the relief of every one all i& 
arranged, and the melancholy ceremony is 
over, and all go home. The mourners go home 
too, but then they begin to r^lise that indeed 
they are alone, and so deeply did Lord Herbert 
feel this that nothing seemed to calm or cheer 
him. He settled down in such a state of 
morbid melancholy, that his mother became 
quite alarmed. After a month of vaib 
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endearonrs to make faim rotne himself aad 
see to something on his estate, about the 
lionse, or go on with some of his improve- 
ments which he had taken so much interest 
in with Bose by his side, his motlier had ceased 
to take any notice of it. 

One day betook her by smprise, informing 
her he had made arrangements for going 
abroad. 

He disliked the comitry itself where he had 
lost his Eose, he felt he should never get any 
better without an entire change, and he had 
succeeded in getting his old friend Mr. 
Roderick to come and stay at the Vicarage, so 
that he would superintend everything for 
him, his only difficulty was the children; 
would his mother consent to live at Thornbury, 
and take charge of them till his return, an 
indefinite period. The Dowager Lady 
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Herbert willingly consented to so reasonable 
apian. 

A week after^Lord Yere wishing his moiher 
good-night| said — 

^ Gh>od-b7e, dear motheri I shall be gone 
before you are down to-morrow. Ton mnst 
let me slip qnietly oS^ and I wiQ promise ta 

^■^^^■^^^^L.^^, ^^^^^L^^^^^ ^^^k^^^^^^^^ ^^t^^^^i^^^ '' 

wnte oiten^ yery onen* 
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CHAPTER n. 



THE HANDSOME FOREIGNER. 



About three years after the melancholy event 
recorded in onr last at Thornbury, in one of 
the iQOst £Eishionable hotels at Cannes, a lady 
sat playing with a curly headed boy of a 
year old. She spoke English, though with a 
slightly foreign accent, and her countenance 
was not English, though something in her 
figure, her general appearance, and above all 
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her laugh, seemed to be BaxoD. She had long 
almond shaped eyes, bright as stars, of that 
peculiar liquid blue so often seen amongst the 
Iiish, so seldom seen out of Great Britain, but 
they were set in the darkest black eyelashes 
and eyebrows that should have been pleasing, 
so neatly were they drawn by nature's hand, 
had it not been for their peculiar shape near 
the nose, where they nearly met and gave an 
idea of determination, of a character rather 
uninviting. 

The fiill, rosy lips, and pead white teeth, 
seemed to seeiwe ervety word that passed 
through them being pleasant, but if you 
watched her at play* with the child, ycm 
could see whei^ the toys would not at once 
stand straigfat, or the child knocked down too 
soon the house Ae buik up- with his bricks, a 
pout in those lips, and a tightening of tiioas 
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liearlj teeth wbich told a tale of unrestrained 
temper that seemed if> announce as clearly 
her hot southern blood as the peculiar tint of 
her skin did. The gamie was interrupted hy 
the entrance of a foreign honne^ 

She gave her mistress a letter, and 
whilst she read it, sat down by the child to 
play. 

^^Bah! Julie!*' said die lady, throwing 
down her letter with a stamp of her small 
foot, comfortably and prettily encased in an 
embroidered silk slippei^^ ^^I thought it 
would soon come to this. We shall have to 
go to England, I suppose ; my husband has 
been trying every way to persuade me lately, 
and now he has heard his mother is ill, and is 
off at once." 

^^ Comment^ Madame, off without siting 
adieu miladi ; I wonder he notaediamed.!' 
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^^Ahl Julie, you do not understand the 
English; that is their usual idea of manners; 
beside, I believe the truth is, he did not dare 
come and tell me ; he knew I should try and 
keep him from going. But, at least, we shall 
be more able to do as we like, and have no 
master for a time." 

^^And will miladi follow soon to Eng* 
land? What a sorrow it will be always to 
see the other little boy, who is to have the 
name and money, and take it from man ange^^ 
said the girl, hugging the child, who she now 
took in her arms to carry off. 

The lady's countenance clouded over, and 
she answered hastily — 

^^Is it not enough, Julie, that I should 
have to conform to their stupid laws of in- 
heritance in England, without your constantly 
reminding me of it. Tou know I have often 
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forbidden it. Bemember also, Julie, when we 
do get to England, not a word of gossip, not 
a word of information to yonr fellow servants 
about me, or what I was, or where I met your 
master. They will be all curiosity, and if 
ever I find you have gratified them with in- 
formation, we part at once. You know how 
painful any reference to my former life or 
Eubico's death is to me, and I am detertuinsd 
it shall not follow me to England ; you 
understand, Julie ?" 

^< Mai8 out^ chere Madame, you know I also 
^m not anxious they should know too much ; 
I shall never tell no tslea-^tran^tlle dcmc^ mon 
'Onge^^ she added, addressing herself to the 
^hild, who, during this conversation, had 
been struggling to get free from her arms 
back to his toys on the floor ; but it was in vain 
she tried to pacify him ; he now broke out in 
lVvoL. !• c 
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didcltted war against her cap, her ficha, her 
eiu;-riiigs, and her nose, and was at last carried 
6ff screaming— "me won't go to bed ; no-^no, 
me shan't." 

The lady threw herself down on the sofa, 
and drawing a deep sigh, she said to herself 
aloud, as if the result of her thoughts — 

" Yes, it must be so ; I cannot expect any 
longer to ke^ him away from his friends and 
his country, but I feel I can never love the 
children of another — never settle down in a 
dull country house. He says we are to follow 
in a week ; he will send all directions, and a 
courier to manage everjrthing for me on the 
journey." She rose hastily, and pacing the 
room, added, in by no means a pleasing tone 
— " A courier, indeed j I know the day when 
he would have allowed no one but himself to 
manage a journey for me/' Ah I marriage 
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IS an end of such romance, especially with the 
matter-of-fact Englishman. "But niter 
mind/' — she again spoke her thoughts — " he 
k my own Vere, and the spirit of his lost 
Bose cannot come between us, even if her 
children should f and with that she left the 
room, and went to her nursery to have one 
more look at her boy. 

During these three years past. Lady Her- 
bert had— true to her promise — and her son, 
remained at Thornbury, and taken care of 
Ihe twins, but she had constantly urged him 
to return, and tried to persuade him it was 
his duty to be near his cMldren. 

At first he had written ofteti to her, and 
had talked of the twins with affection, and of 
returning home with pleasure, been interested 
in his improvements, but for the last eighteen 
4nontibs his tone liad altered. At iirst his letters 

€ 2 
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had become constrained; there seemed a mys- 
tery about them, and his thoughts and ideas 
seemed all pre-occnpied. 

About a year ago he had written formally 
to tell her he was married to a lovely widow, 
whose mother was a Spaniard, of high birth 
and connections, her fathei: was an Irishman ; 
both were dead, and that was all Lady 
Herbert could ever learn about her from 
him. 

This made her still more anxious for him 
to return home, and bring his new wife to 
Thornbury, but he always made excuses, and 
put it oS. He seemed to have quite forgotten 
latterly to ask after his children, too, which 
grieved her. 

They had been christened. £ose and 
Bodolph had progressed, after the usual baby 
fSeuihion, sometimes alarming every one who 
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took care of them, and then suddenly re- 
covering health and spirits, doing the usual 
amount of clever bahy tricks, to the special 
delight of their doting grandmamma, who was 
never separated from them for one week. 

£ose was £edr, bright, and rosy, always 
laughing ; Rodolph was more serious in man- 
ner and countenance. 

For some time past it had become evident 
to every one that the Dowager Lady Herbert 
was much altered, her health was not what it 
had been ; anxiety and exertion of body or 
mind now fatigued her, she, who for years had 
superintended everything connected with her 
son's estate as well as his education — a strong- 
minded woman, not in the sense we now take 
it, an independent female who votes for female 
suffrage, sets down her husband and contra- 
dicts him across the dinner table, opens his 
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let^rs, and drives him tohis cJub for busi-^ 
ness as well as recreation, attends spiritual 
leotures, and stands by in the stables whilst 
they groom the horses; no^ I mean by a strong-- 
minded woman, one who puts herself aside, 
does not particularly care if her dress be blue 
or pink, provided it is made like a lady's, is 
becoming her age and station, and attracts no 
marked attention, but pleases her own family 
or friends ; is well educated, can make it her 
duty, if required (and folfil it properly), to 
attend to the bailiff's accounts and reports,, 
look over the farm with him, walk over the 
village with the curate, calculate the expenses 
of the improvements he requires, and give 
directions accordingly, or enter with cheer- 
fulness into her husband or son's feelings over 
their game of cricket, or their day's hunting ; 
though she never enters the stables, can quote 
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}fi^ teU fairy 9toiae6 tQ the ^hll^reiii, play 
with them at >bUQd mm's )^u|ff, or hide w,^ 
{leek ; mid BtiU i^irther, dallost of all ayoca- 
tions, .Ipok over the butcher, the bak^r, or th? 
kitchen book, se^ )t^y rare not cheated, ao^d 
be always cheery, always in good spiril^m^ 
that is a strojag-^minded wojaan, and one only 
found in EnglaAd. Such a woman was Lord 
Yere Hevbeirt'^ mother, but alap I her besit 
years were past ; she, too, ^t it was so, and 
urged fher son ^o come home. 

At last, one morning, the servants were 
startled, as they w^ws ahQnt tp sit down to 
their comfoprtaUe breakfast., by a noisy peal of 
their mistress's .heU-r^Y^ry unusual at that 
hour. 

*' That's my ^bdl, I dedarej" swd ]^s. 
Or^efi, as sb» iwas taking the fresh egg hand^ 
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to her by Gregory, the bttler. ^^ I must see 
what her ladyship requires, at onee." 

^^ Well, I should not go till it rang again, 
Mrs, Green," said Gregory ; ** by Jove, I 
wouldn't; it is so unreasonable to ring at 
such a time/' 

" Now Gregory ; how can you," replied the 
fair abijail, " you know I love my mistress ; 
besides, I have asked you before not to use 
those strong expressions, they make me ner- 
vous ;" and with that the simpering, finiking 
maid left the room. 

The room, par excellence^ for so it is the 
custom to name that apartment appropriated 
to the upper servants of all well conducted 
establishments. The wonder of the others 
at Mrs. Green's attention, and leaving her half 
tasted breakfast, was soon replaced by real 
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anxiety and terror, for Mrs. Green had found 
her ladyship very ill indeed, and it was neces- 
sary to dispatch a messenger at once for Dr. 
Boberts, from the neighbouring town. On 
his arrival, his opinion was so bad that ihey 
sent a telegram immediately to Lord Herbert, 
begging him to come. 

Alas! in three days Lady Herbert was 
no more ; an a£fection of the heart, produced 
by weakness and a slight chill completely pros- 
trated her, and her son returned to Thombury 
only in time to see his mother carried to the 
&mily vault 

When all was over he announced his inten- 
tion of remaining at Thombury, retained 
the servants, sought for others, sent a trust- 
worthy cornier to arrange everything for his 
wife's journey home, and began to look over 
the house, assign the rooms, &c., &c. He 
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seemed yery glad to find his ehildreu so we^^ 
and to be really interested in them, and es- 
pecially anxious about their room, but all the 
servants wondered and puzzled at the arrange- 
ments. They knew he was to bring home, 
not. only a wi&, but a child, and could not 
think why there need be two nurseries. 
Lord Herbert said Ferdinand had a foreign 
nurse, an^ she must be to herself, and both 
nurses be near to milady's room, so the twins 
and their nurse Batt were changed from the 
old nurseries to some others, though equally 
good, indeed larger. 

This was considered a hardship, and was 
noted as the first innovation of them foreign- 
er^, and ^^ a thing as would have hurt their 
dear grandmama dreadfiil. Indeed it was a 
.mercy she did not live to see if 

However, BO it was settled,, and so it wa^. 



done. At the end of a fortnight, Lord Her- 
bert went to London to meet his wife and 
child, and everything was to be got ready for 
their reception in a week later* 
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CHAPTEB m. 



THE LATE BEAUTTv, 



^^ There is Mr. SeymotLr, dear aant, whj 
not invite him/' said Emma Sinclair, a joy- 
ous £5dr-headed girl, to her aunt Lady Evan- 
dale, as they sat planning a party for Easter 
at Sinclair Hall, for some country races and 
other gaeties. 

"No, positively no," was the answer, 
^ ever once that evening of the quarrel about 
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who yon were engaged to yalse with at the 
last Christmas Ball, it has been quite dis^ 
Agreeable to sit by when he and your sister 
Belinda meet — she is so rude to him." 

^^ What signifies, aunt, I am sure I would 
have danced with both together if the}r 
would have let me, I did not care which I had, 
unless, perhaps, Mr. Seymour is the best 
dancer, so the nicest partner, only he has 
very little to say to one ; and Lord Vincent 
talks so much and says such odd things, he 
makes one feel quite shy and hot all over." 

*^ Well, all I can say is that your sister has 
been so rude to Mr. Seymour ever since, and 
has flirted so with Captain Johnson, of the 
Lancers, I am getting quite annoyed ; I shall 
speak seriously to her," said Lady EvandalCa 

^^With Captain Johnson, aunt, oh I I 
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thonglit he wm your particular pr<^erty*-« 
that 10 a shame, I hate poaching." 

^^Emmay my dear, what do 70a mean I" 
almost screamed the chaspecouBj at the insiniia- 
tion* ^ I beg 70a will not taUcslang or make 
remarks npon me. One canft help attracting 
tuore attention than other women if one looks 
so moch 7oanger 70a know ; and if 7oar 
uncle heard you speak so he might fano7 I 
bad forgotten m7 position.'' 

^^Beg pardon, aant7 dear, 70U know I was 
onty in fun; :but I sa7 reaUy, 70a will ha^e 
to hoist all sail this summer, if 70U don't 
mean to be cut oatib7 the.newLad7 Herbert, 
they say she is n stnnqier, and though she is 
npt to bave^aiparly £ar these races on account 
of their mouxmugr^^p is to be at all tl^e 
\)B^l^^ aujl the races too. We j|hall make ac- 
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qufdntapce and sliow her how we do things 
in England/' 

"My dear, you must be careful how 
you behave with her; :they say she hates 
Jlngland and the English, and that she has all 
ihe spirit of revenge, [and the deep hates and 
loves that belong to her Spanish blood. Wo 
must try and make it agreeable t0)her. ITow, 
let me see, weihave Lord and (Lady George, 
Sir William Brown and his i daughter. Lord 
Vincent, Mr. Fitzhugh, Captain Johnson, 
yoimg Mamifltjr, wid with our two guardsmen, 
Beauclerok and Coventry, we shall, I think, 
make as good a show as anyone in the 
county." 

After a little more tlm^ spent in letter 
writing, sewohii^ for stamps, wondering how 
to direct the lettoss, the tbisg was considered 
settled— done. 
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At that moment Lord Evandale appeared^ 
and Emma ran off to discuss matters with her 
sister. 

" My love," said Lord Evandale whose ap- 
pearance in her ladyship's morning room at 
all was a remarkable event, and foreboded no 
good, ^^ I have come to speak to you about 
the party for Easter. I positively will not 
have young Howard asked to the house, for I 
have ascertained as a fact that his father has 
so mortgaged the property that he could make 
no settlementss, and when Howard comes into 
it he will scarcely be able to pay his own 
debts/' 

"Indeed, Lord Evandale, I fancy I can 
judge who to ask and who to omit at my 
parties without help, but if we are to enquire 
into everyones finances before they are asked 
for a race week, we shall have some difficulty 
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in making up a party," pettishly repUed my 
lady. 

" WeU, after all, I daresay Howard means 
nothing, but Belinda is such a goose she will 
be whining and sighing about, and thinking 
herself a second Juliet/ 

*' What nonsense, love ! Belinda under- 
stands all about it. I think it is rather a good 
thing for a girl to have a man like Howard 
spooney on her, it makes her the fashion," re^ 
monstrated the worldly aunt. 

^^ Well, it does not signify what's the fashion, 
only remember I will not have him asked this 
time — if you really want a man to be a good 
match for the girls, ask George Gordon. He 
is steady, a good rider, can go straight to 
hounds, is heir to a large fortune — and never 
made a bet at a race or backed a card in hia 
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life/' said Lord Evwdi^e, ia a determined 
master-of-the-house sort of way • 

"Stupid fellow/' muttered my lady, '*I 
dare say he is as you say steady and all that, 
but he can't danee, and as to paying a girl a 
compliment, taking a good place at croquet, 
rowing a boat, or teaching a girl to skate, I 
believe he is a perfect idiot. Certainly as 
Belinda is to be two and twenty nezt birthday 
we may ,be obliged to look for something of 
that sort for her. I have this moment been 
talking about her strange and fanciful be* 
haviour to Mr, Seymour/' 

" Upon my life, my dear," said Lord Evan- 
dale, " I cannot go into all the girl's flirta- 
tions, but 1 daresay Belinda is right. She is 
a very good judge, and probably Henry 
Seymour did not play fair." With that the 
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lord and mafiter retired to the depths of his own 

sauctam or his tomip fields^ to the satisfeK^tioa 

of his better half, and probably by returing 

from the scene thus prudently, secured his 

own peace and quiet also. 

Lord Evandale had remained up to the age 
of £fty a confirmed bachelor, and fine speci- 
men of an English country gentleman. He 
cared for nothing by way of amusements but 
his county gaieties, his quarter sessions, his 
hounds, his partridges and pheasants. 

Some years before this he had adopted two 
orphan nieces, daughters of his next brother. 
He had educated them at a boarding school, 
conducted on the most refined and lady-like 
principles, at Brighton. As a proof of the cor- 
rectness in manners, no young lady was 
allowed to sit down to any meal without 
white kid gloves ; they changed their dresses 
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three times a day, were not allowed to leara 
any plain needlework, for fear of makings 
their fingers rough, and neither cheese nor beer 
were ever allowed to be seen or tasted. 

Haying made them pass six years in this 
sort of process, taking them home for the 
holidays, during which time they were under 
the nominal care and authority of a very 
meek, gentle, old-fashioned aunt of his, Lord 
Evandale thought he had fulfilled his duty j 
but when it came to introducing them to the 
world, trotting them out, in fact, to look for 
husbands, giving them a sail on the rough sea 
of fashion and modem society, what was he 
to do ? The aunt was too slow and old, and he 
could not think of letting them go, as some 
girls perhaps must, but many I believe pre- 
fer, from a false notion of liberty, with any 
chance lady, though he might take them to 
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end from the party ; that would never do for 
Miss Sinclair's, and the only way to manage it 
was to marry before they left school, and so 
give them a chaperone. 

This was a serious consideration to a bache- 
lor of fifty, and how was it to be done ? 

Now in the year 1838, when Lord Evandale, 
who had come into his title and his property 
j ust after he came of age, first appeared the fash- 
ionable young lady of London was a certain 
Miss Churchill. Her dancing was considered 
perfect, the men actually waited on the stair- 
^SL&e to get a promise of a valse, if they had 
not been fortunate enough to see her in the 
daytime to secure one. She was not actually 
pretty, but she was piquante; her figure was 
exquisite, her foot fairy-like, her dress always 
simple, was always well put on, and sat better 
than anyone else's. 
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What the rest of the fiiir sex suffered in 
seeing her tmaccountable success is not to be 
told. So proroldng, too, in the shops, yon 
might object as you pleased to a bonnet or a 
wteath, if you were told that it was exactly 
what Miss Churchill admired, it was enough^ 
it must be the thing, though to be sure Miss 
Churchill never wore a wreath; she n»ver 
indulged in anything beyond a rose or a buncli 
of geranium in her hair— proud of the classi- 
cal form of her head, she would not disfigure 
it. 

And for this neat and pleasing specimen of 
young ladies did the men make utter fools of 
themselves, and quarrel like children. 

Now a realj downright, unmistakeable 
beauty, such as we sometimes see appeat in 
the London world, never abuses her power 
and tyrannizes over her subjects as one whose 
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beauty is youth, whose charm is conversation 
and fashion ; this ' one can prove from one's 
own experience aiiy day ; and the result is, 
these fashionable young ladies either make 
very poor matches of remain unmarried long 
enough to find themselves thrown aside for 
«ome new toy. 

In their first triumph, and before they are 
twenty, they have no end of offers^ but their 
life is too fascinating a one to give up their 
liberty; they express surprise that the men 
can be so foolish as to fancy they meant to 
show any preference, though indeed, whilst 
the infatuated moth flew round the light, she 
held it towards him to attract him, and not 
only received him kindly, but allowed him to 
load her with bouquets, fans, and all sorts of 
pleasant trifles, protesting all the while she 
oould not conceive whence they came. 
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But by the time they are fiye-and-twenty 
things alter, they have made many enemies 
and but few real friends, other girls have taken 
their place in fashion and favor, some of the 
men they have jilted have married, and their 
wives take care to allow very little attention 
to be paid to the former favorite. The older 
men are wary, and frightened of the dethroned 
queen ; she is too old to attract the young 
fellows, they prefer one as inexperienced as 
themselves, and so the fairy castle they had 
imagined falls, and in many cases the lady 
marries some poor curate, who in his country 
parish has never seen any one before so 
agreeable, so distinguished, who would notice 
him or take an interest in his schools when the 
right side of forty ; in other cases she feels 
sour, sulks with the world, and ends as an old 
maid picking out faults in all her friends, and 
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abusing men in general and particular as 
lieceivers and fools. 

Now Miss Churchill did neither of these 
things. She was not a person to be easily 
soured, neither was she one to part with her 
identity or liberty to become Mrs. Curate, or 
Mrs. Comet either; she knew she was no 
.longer eighteen, she even knew she was no 
longer five-and-twenty, but at thirty she 
knew she still looked well and young ; she 
knew amongst strangers she was often taken 
for two-and-twenty, and she knew she was 
just the sort of person bachelors of title and 
good position seek, who put off matrimony from 
fastidiousness, love of liberty, disappointed 
love, or other ties, and find when they are 
themselves a littie passS^ a nephew or a 
eotdsin counting on their inheritance, and life 
in its decline, dull without a companion^ a 

vou !• D 
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IIUXB6, or a slave. These were the victiiiis 
she now looked for. The one fault Miss 
Chnrchill never could get over — ^and no cir- 
cumstance could make her see — ^was that at 
eight-^nd-thirly she, too, was pasaie ; she 
never could be induced to change her simple 
white tarlatane for a sUk, her Marie 
Antoinette scai*f for a black silk mantilla, 
or to leave off b^ng simple and naive in her 
conversation in public; she fenoied evezy de- 
butant young man who was presented her was 
at once struck and spooney. However, she 
was not too in&tuated to be blind to her own in- 
terest, when the paasie woman found herself 
sought by the pasei young man with a title 
and a good estate, she displayed all her old 
laid^by angling arts, and landed her fish 
at St George's just six months and three 
'days b^re she was f orty* True to herself. 
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however, to the last, the bride, Lady Eran- 
dale, had eight bridesmaids to aocompanjr her 
at this critical moment, all yonthfal, dressed 
in "white tarlatanes, and cerisse ribands, veils, 
€uid wreaths — she m%ht have asked some of 
her own contemporary young ladies in Lon-* 
don ; no doubt many were yet left unclaimed 
^t Cupid's altar, but then it was awkward to 
refer to dates — better let it all be as young as 
;po3sible. 

^' Besides,'' as Miss ChurchiU kindly said, 
*' you know, if I were to ask Charlotte For- 
rester, or Louisa Bouverie, or Georgiana 
Spencer, it would seem so like saying, you 
^see I triumph over you to the end. I am 
^making a capital match." 

And so did Lord Evandale set about his 
^natrimonial business. He had never been a 

d2 
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good dancer, or in any way a drawing-room 
man, and though he had very properly in his 
yoath gone through the London seasons, he 
had never done more than look on in the 
distance at the favourites making fools of the 
men, and the more matter-of-fisu^t aided by 
prudent, farseeing mothers, caging the well- 
plumed birds in matrimony. 

When, however, he found a wife would be 
a proper and almost necessary appendage to 
his household, he reflected on those he had 
known in his youth that were worth looking at, 
and he decided, as he would of a horse, for a 
beginner late in life — one somewhat long in 
the teeth would be most usefiil and least 
trouble — and having, though perhaps in the 
distance, also had his little romance about 
Miss Churchill, he was soon hunting heel, and 
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l^hen he brought his fox to ground he found 
it the verj one for him, and they were soon 
on very good terms. 

Miss Churchill was made to understand 
she would have to chaperone the two Miss 
Sinclairs, who were to come out and be pre* 
sented at court the following year. 

She made her bargain and she stuck fairly 
to it, though she always said the worst of it 
was, she was afraid it would be constantly 
leading to disappointments and misunder- 
standing, for the girls would so often mistake 
the attentions of the men towards herself as 
meant for them. ** Ton see when one looks 
BO young, and is married to a man older than 
oneself" (there was ten years' difference), 
"one is scarcely fitted to take grown up women 
into society ; but of course, I shall do my 
best and dress very dowdily.'' 
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At the time our story commenoes, Misa 
Churchill had been comfortably established at 
Sinclair Hall, rejoicing in the title of Lady 
Evandale for about three years, and the two 
lUiss Sinclairs had been presented and gone 
through their London season with, no doubt, 
most beneficial e£Fect8 ; but neither were 
married, nor did they care to hurry on to 
that They were now busy about some 
county gaiety, which is, after all, much more 
worth the trouble, and much more fun. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE RACES. 



Ho doubt an English country house life, ex- 
cepting during the few weeks of a shooting 
party, or some county races is one that 
appears most uninteresting and monotonous 
to foreigners or those brought up abroad, and 
so it certainly was to Lady Herbert, especially 
as thfiir mourning prevented their being able 
to receive more thain a casual visitor or so. 
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Lord and Lady Herbert had now been at 
home some months, and though at first the 
sort of homage paid her, the parade of an 
entrance on the estate, the visits of the neigh- 
bours, examining the house, planning all sorts 
of improvements in the gardens, amused Lady 
Herbert for a time, this was soon over, and 
she was looking forward to the races and 
balls as the only ch^mce of not dying of 
emmi. 

Master Ferdinand ai^d his foreign nurse 
had been established in the old family nurse-* 
ries, and the twins Eodolph and Eose were 
put in some very good rooms, but not being 
traditionally the nurseries, the nurse Batt 
considered herself insulted, her precious 
charges injured, pushed aside, and her hatred 
for Master Ferdinand, his interloper, the nurse 
Julie, and I fear also for Lady Herbert, waa 
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of that sort nurses delight to indulge in, and 
I believe consider they cannot do justice to 
the children committed to their care, without 
entertaining for every other child who attracts 
the least praise or attention, or is at all put 
on a par with theirs. 

" Now Mrs. Evans, did you ever ? what do 
you think is the last order that stuck up 
foreign creature has been and given?" said 
Batt the nurse, to the housekeeper, one morn- 
ing when things had been particularly un- 
comfortable between the two nurseries. 

^^ I am sure I don't know, but what does it 
matter to us, Batt ; you are too condescending 
in the notice you take of that stuck up thing's 
sayings and doings. You should act as I do, 
ignore her, Batt; douH see her, don't hear 
her, that's the way to treat them. I learnt it 

D 5 
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when I was a child, and lived with my great 
uncle, the French cook«" 

'^ Well, perhaps you are right Mrs. Evans, 
but you see I am that open hearted, and for« 
giving like, I never can help a making it up 
after, especially when she helps me to trim 
my cap, or gives me a new idea for little Miss 
Bose's dress, for I must say they are a good 
hand at finery." 

^^ Yes, you may weU say that, Mrs. Batt^ 
their ideas are all flimsy and perishable Uke, 
but you have not told me what is the last 
order for madame/' 

^^ Mademoiselle, if you please, Mrs. Evans^ 
she ain't elevated to our position yet, at all 
events. Why, if she haven't been and ordered 
Marianne to bring her up ragout eveiy uiglit 
for her supper, aad says nothing else don't 
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agree with her, and it's Lady Herbert's wish 
she should have it." 

** Oh, well I daresay the cook will under- 
stand all about it, if not I can give her a hint, 
a ragout's soon made, a little overboiled raggy 
meat, with plenty of grease and a little 
vinegar," 

^'Hush, hush, Mrs. Evans, if there isn't my 
lady's voice, and scolding my Rodolph too, I 
must be off." 

Off bustled Mrs. Batt, thoroughly persuaded, 
she was much injured in the ragout question^ 
as well as every other where Julie was con- 
cerned. 

Lady He:^bert might have occupied and 
amused herself, perhaps, by the care of Lord 
Herbert's children, but she had come over 
determined to hate them, and she found no 
reason to change. Boddlph stood between Mr. 
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Ferdinand and his title and inheritance ; this 
idea she brooded over, she thought of it, 
dreamt of it, and allowed others to refer to in 
her presence, till at last it was the one pre- 
dominiating idea she carried always about with 
her. 

One unfortunate consequence of Lady 
Herbert's being in some degree a foreigner, 
and having come over to England with such 
prejudices, was that she made a confidante of 
her maid Julie. 

Nothing can be a greater drawback to hap- 
piness than for a wife to make a confidante of 
her maid, or for any lady to allow her maid 
to be on such a footing with her, as to venture 
to advise or speak as an equal, but not only 
was Julie in that position with Lady Herbert, 
but she appeared also to have some mysterious 
hold over her, to know something of her early. 
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life that Lady Herbert did not wish others 
should know, and whenever any attempt was 
made to make Julie conform to the rules of 
the household at Thombury contrary to her 
inclinations, a few moments' conversation with 
her mistress removed all difficulties, and Julie 
again ruled supreme. Her hatred towards 
poor Sodolph, the innocent stumbling block 
to her Mr. Ferdinand exceeded that of Lady 
Herbert's, and she seemed prepared for any 
measure that might by luck, without actual 
crime, displace him. 

Batt seemed to think that even crime would 
not be quite new to her, and the mysterious. 
understanding between nurse and mistress 
was a constent inducement to Batt'e curiosity. 
She watched them when together, especi- 
ally if the twins were present, as she would 
some dinning snake that might twine its coils. 
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round her darlings, and suffocate them ia 
spite of her. 

The race day came, the party from Thorn- 

_ • 

bury consisted of Lord and Lady Herbert, a 
cousin of his, Mary Vere, and two men friends 
of Herbert's. 

They drove on to the course, and placed 
their carriage next to the Evandale party* 
Everyone was eager to see the Spanish bride, 
as they called her, and she looked to great 
advantage in a handsome grey silk, trimmed 
with black lace, a black lace bonnet, put on 
almost like a mantilla, with one large grey 
flower, and a diamond butterfly on the top of 
her hair. She liked to keep up the idea of 
her foreign birth, and apparently rather aimed 
at doing the Spaniard to the astonished coun- 
cry neighbours, but somehow all pride and 
show suddenly left her as one of those nui- 
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sauces of all race going, a gipsy, came up 
to the carriage. 

^' Ah I Miladi, let me tell year fortmie, it's 
a lucky one ; I know by your eyes/' 

" Go away, do ; Vere, do send this woman 
away/' and she turned her back upon her, 
appealing to Lord Herbert, who was on the 
box, eagerly discussing tiie merits of a new 
steam plough he had just started, with a fel- 
low agriculturist. 

" Now, my good lady, don't turn your back 
on the poor gipsy, thaf s not lucky ; come, 
cross my hand with a piece of silver, for you 
love a gentleman,'' — ^and much more Uol- 
ful and interesting information she was. 
no doubt about to give her of the colour of 
his hair, and the exact appearance of her rival, 
when Lord Herbert looked round, and with 
an angry geatue, and Bfime rather strong Ian- 
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gnage, drove her away ; and then speaking in 
a low voice to Lady Herbert, who had nearly 
fainted, he seemed to reassure hen He de- 
sired the footman to get her ladyship some 
champagne out immediately, and added, 
^^ Thomas, yon will remember for the rest of 
the day it is your business to keep the carriage 
clear of all those dirty tiresome people ; espe^ 
cially, mind, I object to gipsies, and if your 
mistress is annoyed again to-day, I part with 
you to-morrow." 

The somewhat astonished domestic bowed 
his acquiescence, and Lady Herbert feeling 
a little revived by a tumbler of champagne^ 
was able to forget the gipsy. 

" How extraordinary it is,*' said Emma Sin^ 
clair, in the next carriage, '^ that anybody 
from Spain should have such a horror of gip- 
sies. Did you hear, Lord Vincent, how angry 
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they were at one coming near ; and Lady 
Herbert nearly £Eunted. As to him I never 
heard Lord Herbert fly out so." 

^^ It does seem strange to be so put out at 
those old creatures," he answered, *' and they 
lose a great deal of fan ; and so shall we, for 
those singers and hangers on are half the fan 
of the races/' 

However, on the other side of the Sinclair 
carriage, they managed to have great fun with 
the gipsies ; Emma and Belinda between 
them put up one of them to several little flir- 
tations in the neighbourhood. 

The races went on merrily, the ladies be- 
came quite excited as the horses passed 
before the race, and fancied they each could 
pick out the winner, an idea fully confirmed 
at the end, when the devoted men declared 
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they had lost and owed gloves and fens 
innamerable. 

^^ Lord Vincent, how can you ?'' said Emma 
Sinclair, ^^I am quite shocked at you; if 
yon say such nanghty things I shall have 
to pass you over to Lady Herbert to be 
lectured." 

^^ Well but, Miss Sinclair," he remonstrated,^ 
you knoY it is really true. Miss St. George 
bet Lady Anne Grey a real coral necklace 
she made the Duke of York propose within 
ten days to them both — ^and she won too-— 
only like all women she could not resist the 
pleasure of telling female friends, and so the 
Duke got out of both," 

" It is so absurd," answered Emma, " what 
can be the pleasure of telling women things 
you know they will be far too jealous ta 
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enjoj, I can't think*— telling a man a bit* of 
ftin is quite atUre ehose*^ 

" Oh, I'll tell you a better thing than that,^ 
he rejoined, ^^ you know the fiiss there n as 
about Lord Bonald and Miss Bouverie in the 
winter well, only think—'* 

*^ Hush, I am sure you had better not say it 
before Belinda/' and their conversation sunk 
into the whisper now fashionable between 
young ladies and thdr partners. 

'* Lord Vincent/' at last interrupted Lady 
Evandale, *^ we can't allow you to be exclu- 
sive to-day; let me introdue you to Lady 
Herbert. When they are not balancing 
themselves on a carriage step or the wheel, 
we expect gentlemen in England to make a 
bow on being presented to a lady, but under 
present circumstances. Lady Herbert, pray 
excuse the ceremony — allow me to introduce^ 
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you to Lord Vincent, he will pat you up ta 
every bit of gossip before you even get to. 
London, and keep you aufait of it there." 

The introduction took place, and seemed 
perfectly satisfactory to both parties, for 
from that moment Vincent belonged to the 
Thombury party. He seemed fascinated at 
once, and did not leave Lady Herbert for the 
rest of the afternoon. 

Emma Sinclair felt perhaps mortified, but 
as she was a favorite, she had always plenty 
of preux chevaliers ready to attend upon her, 
she was soon apparently as confidential and 
quite as merry with one of the guardsmen. 

The next day only the gentlemen went ta 
the races, because there was to be a ball in 
the evening, and '' you know," said Lady 
Evandale, ^^ it is not fair upon one's partner^ 
in the evening to get knocked up.^' 
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^^ N09 aunt, dear ; but I have heard these 
men say, that the hunters of several seasons 
^tandmg, should never be allowed to rest and 
lay up, they never come out sound, and as to 
« young thoroughbred, why that can't be tired, 
so don't you think we might all go to the 
races on the same principle ? '' 

^* Nonsense, Emma, you know your uncle 
never allows it ; any gentleman can go, but I 
hope two or three will take compassion on 
us, and stay and carve for us at luncheon.'' 

Of course some did remain, and some went 
to the races. In the afternoon some of the 
party drove over to Thombury to see the 
place, and when they returned they were AiU 
of all sorts of stories of the goings on there. 

First they exclaimed '* Who do you think 
v^e found there, very busy laying out the new 
gardens with my lady ? — why my Lord Vin- 
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cent, who had been so very pardonlar in say- 
ing he most go to the races ; he wanted to 
meet some fellows about a ineeting and a 
croquet dub." 

Then thechildien^^^Iiady Herbert's prauoua 
boy, Ferdinand, was the mast spoilt, ugly 
little thing you ever saw. He shrieked and 
kicked for everything, and was dressed in 
velvet and satin and laoe ; but the twins .were 
the greatest darlings you ever saw, only 
dressed so plain, and looking so frightened—* 
evidently unaccustomed to coming down- 
stairs and being noticed. 

^^ Well, thank heaveui we none ci us need 
be step-mothers, or undertake the care and 
education of other people's children nnleaB we 
choose,'^ all the young ladies joined in chorus. 

^^ But, my deaiB^'* said Lady Evandale ^^yoa 
donH mean to sav Lord Vincent was thereu 
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Qsid 4910 intimate as to be asked hk advice 
about tbe new gardens/' 

" Yes, yes, aunty," said Emma, " I told you 
how it would be. Lady Herbert will carry 
off all our heroes ; won't it be fim, in our 
summer parties we shall be reduced entirely 
to our female friends and a few old^rey-baired 
veterans ; wh^i we want to dance we shall run 
over to Thombury for Lady Herbert and the 
young men." 

^^Fie, Emma I you must not learn such 
Blang manners; here is tea, now let us be 
Berious, and settle how we are all to go to the 
ball to-night/' 

^^ There is an omnibus, aunt, for the men, 
and just two places for Belinda and me, be- 
cause you know we could not think of putting 
our visitors in an omnibus*" 

" Very well, love^ on condition you take 
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Sir William Beid also, for as your coasin and 
a married man, I shall trust to Mm as your 
chaperone/' 

" All right, cousin John is by no means a bad 
fellow, and he shall be admitted to the four- 
wheeled sanctum — but I vote this tea verj 
slow, girls, let us go and have a turn at cro- 
quet before we make love to our looking 
glasses." 

Away they all sped, and Lady Evandale 
thinking she ought to be fatigued, and that 
the men would not be back from the races for 
some time, retired, saying "really country 
gaiety was so trying, she had never seen any- 
thing of the kind before she married, and she 
could not get accustomed to it." 

Lady Evandale had never lived in the 
country before she married ; she really did not 
know anything of the life leed there, either 
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for gaiety or domestic life. Her fi&ther had 
died when she was joiing, her mother made 
her home in London, and though Miss Chnr« 
^hill was often asked by cousins and others to 
join them on some festive occasions, she had 
never gone but once, and that was for some 
Taces — she had only staid three race days, and 
from that had certainly formed a most Uto- 
pian idea of country society — but the truth 
was, her home was in London. Her mother 
had fallen into bad health, and since she was 
fifteen she had never seen her walk about or 
able to do like other people. She was in no 
more danger of death than others, the doctors 
said, and she suffered no acute pain, but it 
iseemed lonely to leave her, and Lady Evan- 
dale had made the resolution, which she 
firmly kept, never to leave again unless abso- 
lutely obliged, as on that one occasion she 

VOL. I. B 
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fimiidiii lier ahBenee notiuiig had gtMie ii|^ 
^r eamfinrtaUj with the dear inTalid. Sie 
hid tmmhen of Londoo aoqnaiiiteiioQi and 
pleotj of Mcietjr without going away to seek 
it 

When, therefore^ aha came to Utb in the 
eoimtiy, and as a person of aomeconaeqmenoe 
in the neighbourhood ^ she had to entwtain 
and, perhaps more trying, to be entertained 
she often found it irksome, so that besidea her 
love of doing the interesting fine lady in pelit$ 
scmtS^ she really did get tired. 

Her mother had died a year before her mar- 
riage* On this day afiter the races they were 
to have a dinner party — ^that most awful of 
country horrors. This was what Lady Evan- 
dale had such difficulty in imagining could 
afford any one pleasure. 

There is an idea when Mends from a dia- 
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1»nce stay with you, it is a proper opporttmity 
ibr a dinnw P^i^y? and tbat it is doing honor 
to them, to pat them throogh this exercise. 
Tk« resist is this-your vUitmg friends stand 
aloof as a role (though happily there are ex* 
t^ptions) and if one or two have been ever so 
distant and ill-suited to eiach other, they will 
fiatennse on this occasion, and enquire of 
^aoh other, "who are they? — never heard 
that name befere,'' &c., as if many of the best 
-old county families are not totally unknown 
to the London world. They say — ^* very odd 
society, and where did they get their clothes?'* 
NcTcr mind, you think, there is Lady 
Louisa Maule coming'^--they will know her, 
and the Dean and his wifci^ they always go to 
London in the season — ^forgetting that the 
railways running into London during the sea- 
son do not empty the whole of their first-clasa 

E2 
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passengers into one large assembly room* 
Then Colonel Bodes, he was a guardsman-— 
but oh, horror I your earFs daughter arrives 
in a black velvet dress, exactly two years 
back in fashion, a tawdry gold and black 
bead-dress, with one feather tibat will come 
round and curl just under her chin, and when 
pushed away remains bolt upright above her 
ear, in which position it was as she entered, 
arm-in-arm of aU gone-by &shions, with her 
little fat husband, draws up straight in front 
of you, and makes a stiff curtsey— you intro- 
duce her to the most assailable of your house 
guests, she tries weather, the Queen, the 
state of crops, and such general topics, all of 
which last a very short time, owing to the im- 
mense command of monosyllables her new 
acquaintance possesses. 

The Dean bustles in without a moment's 
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breathing time, saying his wife can't exactly 
get her petticoats to rights ; the crinoline is up 
side down or some snch thing. This is 
considered very facetious, but would not be 
agreeable for Mrs. Dean, if she knew this joke 
has preceded her entrance — only she is ac- 
customed to the Dean's funny sayings, and the 
London company are not. 

Then it is so absurd, Earl's daughters rank 
themselves before peeresses, so plain Lady 
Louisa in her tailless velvet goes out before 
Lady St. John, and the Dean's wife is an 
Honourable, and goes before the pretty 
widow in West's last thing in silks, and the 
Honourable James Bowley's wife in one of 
Descou's most lovely toilettes. 

In the evening when the ladies come out, 
the ladies in the house become industrious, 
work and speak in suppressed whispers on an 
ottoman. 
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Lady Louisa tries to get on with Lady St« 
John, suggests she knew one of her sisters. 

*'0h, yes; she was much older than me — ia 
married now, and lives in quite a different 
set-^e seldom meet in society." 

Lady Lousia relapses into parish talk,trouble«^ 
some servants, good schools, and takes whole-^ 
some advice from the Dean's wife, how to 
manage everything, from her eldest boy's edu« 
cation down to the bantam hen that won't 
lay eggs. 

The gentlemen come out — all stand at the 
further end of the room — look at their watches^ 
saunter up to the lady of the house, and make 
some foolish remarks, and the strangers look 
with envy on the lodgers who gather ropnd 
the widow. 

They try music and whist — but the gulf 
between the two parties cannot be filled up. 

These were the entertainments that tried 
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Lady Evandale's energies. She loved to be 
popular, and did her best to please ; bat she 
said, ^^ my London firiends would have been 
Moch happier aloae, 4ey prefer' .heir own 
stupidity to the variety of fresh faces and 
voices at dinner; and my neighbours would 
have had a very pleasant dinner without them 
another night.'' But no, it has always been 
the custom to arrange it thus, and it would 
seem strange to alter, so she did her best 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE LISTENERS. 



Thobnbuby Hall is once again open, to the- 
numerons £riends of Lord and Lady Herbert,, 
the year of mourning is over, and in these 
days that is consiflered ample time to mourn 
that irreplacable loss — ^a mother — according 
to the newspaper, Lord and " Lady Vere Her- 
bert are entertaining a fashionable and select 
party at Thombory, and amongst the enter- 



■\ 
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tamments provided for the next week are to 
be two nights of Amateur Theatricals, in 
which the beantifal hostess herself is to ap- 
pear, as well as many other distinguished 
amateurs." 

Every one is busy in the house, everyone 
has some additional anxiety, and something 
they are especially anxious should go 
especially well — excepting the nurse, Batt. 
Her precious children are too small even to 
appear to company after sunset, and as Julie 
is the principal costumier on the occasion it is 
reason enough for her to declare, she con- 
siders all such performances objectionable, 
and as to helping that minx, she couldn't 
bring herself to do it. 

^^ No, let them furiners amuse themselves 
that way if they will ; as to her dear late 
mistress, lawks ! she wonders she don't ap- 

£ 5 
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pear and speak to them, she held thoee^ 
Tnlgarities in such horror." 

However, as eyeryone got on yery well 
without Batt's help, why, it did not matter 
what she thought. 

However, she was not less eurious to eol-^ 
leet all the tittle-tattle of her mistress die 
eould ; indeed, I do not know what she would 
have done had she been deprived of her 
&yourite oceupation of watching Lady Her- 
bert and her maid Louise, and putting her 
very worst interpretation upon everything 
they did. 

One day, being caught in a shower of rain 
when out on the lawn with the two children,^ 
she took refiige in the coiwervatwy, auppos- 
ing it would clear off again. 

The conservatory opened into the drawing* 
roomr-there she heard voices, and of oonrse 
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listened. The more she h6ard of the <ion- 
versation, the more int^^sted she became* 
The two people speakitig were Lady Herbert 
and Lord Vincent, She conld not see them 
—only heard. 

Lord Vificen*—" Albne ; how fortunate/' 
Lady Herbert—" Oh 1 yon here?' 
Lord Vinoent— " T find you still alone" 
Lady Herbert— ^^ Heavens I I thought you 
wer^ gone ?" 

Lord Vincent — " Yes, indeed, I wished to 
fly^^to tear myself away without seeing you 
again, to bury my own secret in my heart — 
but, alas! I return ; I feel I have not strength 
to quit you and live at a distance from you.'' 
Lady Herbert— " What do you say? What 
do I hear ?' 

Lotd Vincent'—" What do I say ; can you 
not guesck Have wy ^yas bedn Kble to ^-^ 
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semble what was in my heart. Have you not 

penetrated my secret?'' 

Lady Herbert — "Ohl Charles; you terrify 
me. 

Lord Vincent — " That fatal secret which I 

wished for ever to stifle in my heart, and 

which I would have kept, perhaps, for ever^ 

if you had not first blessed me with a glimpse 

of happiness — if my soul had not found an 

echo in yours. Ah 1 Lucile — since you love 

me, Lucile — '* 

Batt, who had been almost bursting with 

indignation during this conversation, now 

actually addressed the geraniums and the 

roses in her horror. . # 

^^ Why, she has actually been and told him 

she loved him. She, to pretend to be the 

honest wife of my dear master. Oh I if it 

ain't just like them foreigners— but let's listen,. 
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I'll know it all, now I have begun ;" so she 
took up her post at the door again. 

Lady Herbert — " For heaven's sake speak 
lower ; if any one were to hear yon.'* 

Lord Vincent — ** Since you love me, happi- 
ness smothers all — the voice of conscience, 
friendship, all fade before your love." 

Lady Herbert — " Enough, enough. I can- 
not any longer permit this— if my husband 
were to come." 

Mrs. Batt says to the flowers—" Well, the 
wretch she is a bit frightened, at all events. 
Let's hear the end of their wickedness." 

Lord Vincent — " Yes, let us fly, let us quit 
this house, fly together." 

Lady Herbert — " But stay, Vincent, repeat 
from where you say jou love me." 

Lord Vincent—" Oh, as often as you like i 
I am not tired." 
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At ^Bt mfoment the twins, who had been 
making cracken of the flower seeds and 
puddings in l^e peat earth, upset two lai^e 
flower po4s^ which startled Lady Herbert atid 
Lord Vincent in the drawing-room; they^ 
with Mr Seymour and Miss Emma Sinclair^ 
appeared in the conservatory, and took Mrs. 
Batt so completely by surprise in her horror 
at all she had overheard, that it was evident 
to them all she had been listening. Lady 
Herbert, never sorry of an opportunity of 
finding her or the elder chUdren in &ult, and 
never aeeustomed to control her temper with 
servants, turtiled quickly upon her, sapng : 

^^ Really, Batt, I am ashamed of you i 
list^ong ^ the drawing-room door is an un^ 
pardonable offence. You positively sh^U 
qui* my service next week.'' 

" I am not in your service, and never was ; 
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I am Lord Herbert's sexraiit, and mean to be 
a truthfol, MtikM one to him too, I can tell 
jon/' answored Bait, ^^ whatever you may 
be." 

White with anger at the iaBult, Lady Her- 
bert told her to get out of her sight; and 
proceeding to where the children were, 
frightened at what they had done, trying to 
put the plants straight, she gave them both a 
box in the ears only fit for a sturdy school 
boy, and which a master in a good school 
would have felt sorry afterwards he had given. 
Out of the eonservatory she went again, and 
rejoined her friends in the drawing-room, with 
as sweet and calm a smile as if nothing had 
happened to ruffle her. They had not heard 
what passed, because the moment they found 
it was only a case of dcmeslic trouble they 
had retmned to tbdbr seats, and were discuss^ 
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ing all sorts of theatricals difficulties, for of 
course all the clever listener had overheard 
was rehearsing ; though she never discovered 
her mistake, and went away to her nurseiy in 
a perfect hurricane of passion at her lady- 
ship's wickedness both to her husband and his 
children. 

Batt had one friend in the establishment, 
who was as wrathful against Lady Herbert as 
herself, and that was Brown, the second gar- 
dener, her sweetheart. 

His particular department was the flower 
garden near the house and the conservatory. 
The cause of afiront to him was that on 
coming to Thombury Lady Herbert had 
found fault with the way the beds were laid 
out, and had them all done over again ; and 
as Lord Vincent had great taste for such 
matters, he had assisted her very much, and 
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they were done quite contrary to Brown's 
ideas, who, indeed, had been spoilt daring 
Lord Herbert's long visit abroad, by having 
it all his own way. Besides, Lady Herbert 
was always abasing the English climate, and 
saying how beaatifolly and easily every flower 
grew in her beaatifiil Spain. As Brown was 
a real John Boll, to find fault with England 
in comparison to any other coantry was a 
crime not easily to be forgiven ; so Batt and 
Brown, with their matual adronts and ima- 
ginary injuries, had entered into a close com- 
pact of revenge to cement their love. 

Brown who was soon informed of all Batt had 
heard, was highly indignant, but on reflection 
fancied the woman had exaggerated it, as he 
said women always did of each other there 
was no doubt, and to convince him Batt 
promised, at any risk, to let him know when 
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next' she saw anything suspieioas, foigetting 
she had as yet seen nothing herself, only heard. 

A day or two after this storm Brown was 
attending to the plants in the conservat6ry^ 
and the door was open to the drawing-room. 
He heaid voices, and amongst them Lady 
Herbert's, Miss Sinclair's, and two or three 
of the gentiiem^i. He was determined to 
listen, equally determined to prove to Mrs. 
Batt -she was exaggerating. 

Miss Sinclair — " Worse, far worse— he 
married me. We went to Paris, where soon 
after — pardon this emotion — ^the Gonnt was 
arrested one morning at breakfast on a charge 
of — ^hdW shall I utter it— on a charge of 
swindling." 

Mr. Seymour — " Dear me ! a little eecen- 
^city of the Count' s, to which the prejudices 
of society are rather opposed !" 
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Miss Sinclair — " He was tried, fotmd guilty^ 
and sent to the galleys for twenty years ; but 
he broke his heart, and died in twelve months,^ 
leaving me with a. sweet little cherub." 

Mr. Seymour — " Oh 1 a limited liability in 
long clothes !'' 

Miss Sinclair— '* My angel Adolphe. I 
retnmed with him to England without 
delay; in order to avoid impertinent re- 
marks, I resumed my maiden name, put 
my isweet babe out to nurse, and stifled 
the feelings of a mother." 

Mr. SqriHour — ^^ But what did they say at 
home?' 

Miss Sinclair-^^^ Up to the present moment 
I have managed to keep the secret, but now I 
am in a dreadfiil dilemma-^the woman with 
whom I placed, my Adolphe is dead, and they 
are about to send the child home to me." 



I 
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Mr. Seymour — " But what can I possibly 
do for you T^ 

Miss Sinclair — " Ton may procure a pro- 
tector for him — one who would cherish my 
sweet blossom/* 

When it came to this interesting point, 

r 

Brown could not be any longer content to 
listen alone, besides he felt he had so mis- 
judged his loving Batt. No doubt she did 
not exaggerate the conversations of the draw- 
ing-room at all, and there was much to be 
learnt from them now — information that 
might be usefril some day and fetch money : 
a witness, too, would be better in such a case, 
so he just stepped out into the Italian garden 
and asked Mrs. Batt to come in, having 
provided himself with a bunch of grapes 
to keep Master Bodolph and Miss Rose 
quiet. 
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They returned to the conservatory noise- 
lessly. 

" Hush r said Batt ; '* hush ! Who is 
there?" 

^^Oh, a rare spicey lot of them!" said 
Brown, "Listen — ^that's that impudent Mr, 
Seymour now a speaking.'' 

Mr. Seymour — "Circumstances which I 
need not now explain oblige me to resign the 
child to some dear friend who will preserve 
my secret and be a &ther to the boy. Tou're 
the man for the solemn trust." 

Lord Vincent — *' Me a father I Oh I im- 
possible, quite impossible." 

Mr. Seymour — "Nothing is impossible to 
friendship and in the delicate situation in 
which I am placed." 

Lord Yincent — " But, my dear fellow, I've 
a natural antipathy to them." 
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Mr. Seymoa r— ^* But you ifiil leam to love 
this little cherub as if it were your own.V 

Lord Viriceflafe-^** Fd istcangle or drown the 
little cherub in the waterbutt before a 
wifeeik." 

^^ Oh, lawks! BrowttjliowveEomousheis — 
what a brute he must be V* said Batt, satto 
voce. 

^^Oh^ awful.I ain't it," answered Brown« 
^'ThisisagoT' 

Just at that moment they were: startled by 
Lady Herbert's voioe, saying — 

^^ Hush, hush, Lord Yinc^t, you mustistop ; 
here is Lord Herbert coming wi& visitonk 
Tou know nobody in the county, know^^any- 
thing of our plans, and I hope Vere does 
not either; I have done my best to keep it 
all secret from him/' 

"Good gracious l" said. Batt.j "if her 
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UdjOA-p were to find me here a^ini 1 4on't 
kuQw what I shodd do ;" so c^hing hold of 
her two children she hurried them out at the 
farther door of the conseryatorj, and was 
fiOipA qoiedy seated in the Italian garden 
again, having ^ exipressed her feelings to 
Brown by various grim^ceQ of wonder, horror, 
and mystery. 

Brown contiuued tending his ( plants most 
assiduously, and the friends in the drawing- 
room dispersed; they w^ie succeeded by a 
party of stiff monung visitors, who walked 
round the gardens, and espepially noticed 
Lady Herbert's improvements— not at all 
what Brown intended them to do^ not one 
word of regret for the.flpwer bed^ they had so 
often admired in his idear old mistriess's tixne« 
^^ The new ones wera xeaUy chanjiing/' 
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^^Jnst like the rest of them/' thought 
Brown; ^'all for the new fangled foreign 
notions." 

As soon as all was quiet for the eyening^ 
and the twins &st asleep, Mrs. Batt slipped 
out to the first lodge, where Brown lived, and 
they took a little walk together, as they 
usually did, for their health they said. 

"Well, Brown, what do you say now?* 
began Mrs. Batt, who had scarcely been able 
to contain herself all the afternoon, or to 
refrain from addressing the twins in their 
evening bath, and requesting their opinion as 
to the behaviour of their step-mother. " Do 
I exaggerate ? indeed, is not the goings on in 
this house now a perfect disgrace ? don't you 
feel for poor dear master?" 

" Why, yes," says Brown; " I suppose he 
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have got his supper cat for him and not 
buttered neither — at leastways, it '11 be salt^ 
not sweet butter.*' 

^^ Poor gentleman I" Batt kindly expressed 
herself, ^^and them angels of children as I 
have the care of, too ; it's wicked the way she 
treats them." 

"But, Batt,'* says Brown, "what do as- 
tonish me is the news of Miss Sinclair ; who 
ever would have thought she had been a 
mother I I felt sorry, too, she should be so 
deceived by that pretence Count." 

" I have heard. Brown, as how Lord Evan- 
dale never would have married, only he had 
promised his dying brother to take care of his 
two orphans, and he ain't a man to fly from 
his word, he ain't.^ 

^^ No, indeed ; you never said a truer word, 
Batt. He idn't a man as ever flys from his 

vou I. F 
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word. Why, didn't he promise my poor old 
grandmother one of them almshonses^ and 
when she came to want it,- and Dame Abdy 
got well instead of dying as eyeryone has a 
right to expect she was going to, why he pat 
her into the lodge there with all the liberty 
and the same allowances as the houses has.'' 

^^ Well, as I said, Brown, he promises to 
educate and do for these nieces, and when 
they grow'd up they proved, what the lady's 
call that &st, he found he must have a wife 
to look after them ; so he went and got 
married." 

^ And Fm happy to say," triumphantly 
added Brown, ^^ he has got a Tery good wife, 
and is very happy and unmolested by her.*' 

^' But I didn't think, Brown, Miss Sinclair 
had «o much need of looking after as we heard 
4o-day. What a shame of the mistress of that 
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fine school to let her go away and get married 
to a Count unbeknown to her family/* 

^^ Do you think, Batt, it is our duty, and 
the gratitude as we owe to Lord Evandalei 
to go and tell him what we know/' asked 
Brown, rather nervously. 

" Oh no, dear no," said Batt, *' you don't 
know what a lot of these little secrets the 
young ladies have, bless you. We can make 
use of what we know some day you see if it is 
useful; but don't disturb the poor dear 
gentleman now. Shakespeare or somebody 
^Ise says somewhere — 

* Where igDMBiiM is UHm^ 
'Twere folly to be wise."* 



F a 
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CHAPTER VL 



THE GRAND NIGHT. 



At last the great day arriyed. The house 
was Ml of companj ; everyone at Thombary 
seemed busy and anticipating much pleasure. 
Lord Herbert was to know nothing of the 
programme of amusements. He had given 
<xzrte blanche to his handsome wife's enter- 
tainment| to make up for all the months she 
had been at home in mourning. Fortunately 
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he had been much occupied the last week in 
magisterial duties with Lord Evandale, and 
in various county matters — a dispute about 
boundaries, and such things ; so that he had 
no idea that a lovely little stage had been 
erected at the end of the ball-room, and the 
county neighbours had been requested to fill 
their houses, and come one night for a ball, 
one for a concert, the other for theatricals. 
Nine o'clock struck. 

" Now, ladies," said Mr. Howard, who had 
been appointed stage manager, "are you 
already ? The overture is beginning — to your 
places." 

" One minute, please," said Miss Sinclair, 
in a despairing tone, " my maid can't make 
my wig secure, and they have painted my eye- 
brows quite crooked." 
^ What is to become of me," cries a young 
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fellow from Worsley Barracksi who fancies he 
is fit to act Hamlet, bat whose part being al- 
lotted to him according to his friend's estimate 
of his talents, was to do stage servant, mes-- 
aenger, &c., as required, *' My man has gone 
and packed me up shoes that are not fellows, 
and everyone is sure to remark it, and my 
studs are blue, with a green lining. I say, 
Howard, what shall I do." 

" Why, go on at the proper time and say 
the right words, and depend upon it not one 
of the audience will have the least idea what 
you have on." 

" Come, I say, old fellow, you might as well 
be civil, though you are stage manager," 

" Pooh, pooh ; no time to think of supers 
now? Oh I there's that horrid lamp gone 
out, and where is Miss Sinclair I She begins, 
and they say she feels faint. Everybody's 
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ready now, then'^all in yonr placest— going 
to begin. Where's that confounded footman 
with his blue studs?" 

Bang, bang, goes the last chords of the over- 
ture, and up goes the curtain, to the comedy 
of " Everybody's Friend." It was somewhat 
curtailed, as indeed almost every piece requires 
to be for amateurs, and most of them would 
be improved by being cut for the professionals. 

The whole piece went off most brilliantly, 
with rounds of applause. It is curious that in 
London you may play ever so well, to what 
is called a fashionable audience, that is to 
say, ladies and gentlemen, but you can get no 
hond fide applause. I suppose it is vulgar in 
London, and anything beyond a smile, and 
the questionable praise of " really that is not 
bad," can't be expected, but get the same 
people in the country house, an^ like the 
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horses at a circus who require the excitement 
of music to perform well, you have a chance 
of feeling excited, and made to act hetter hy 
the real enjoyment you appear to afiFord, and 
the hearty laugh that sometimes escapes from 
their more natural manners and country cus- 
toms. 

Lord Vincent, as Major de Boots, was irre- 
sistible — Lady Herbert, as Mrs. Swandown, 
astonished every one by her easy cool manner, 
and the thorough absence of grandiose gran- 
deur. They none of them were as yet very 
intimate with her, and had only seen her on 
state occasions at a few county meetings, where 
she was bored, and did the great lady. Miss 
Sinclair, as Mrs de Boots, took her idea of the 
character from a certain Miss Selina Bright, 
an old maid, who lived in the neighbouring 
village, and who, she felt sure would make 
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just such a wife when she married the Doctor^ 
which event had been long expected, only the 
Doctor had not as yet found any one to buy 
his custom, and so enable him to retire. 

" You see one of our family could not pos- 
sibly marry a medical man in practice" she 
would say, ^^ so we must wait till fate as well 
as cupid smiles upon us/' in a would-be 
youthful tone, though in all other subjects she 
was matter of fact and strong-minded enough 
to settle two or three medical men in practice, 
too. For I believed, for the practice part, her 
admirer might as well have resigned. When 
his correspondents came to look at his books 
and settle the purchase, it always ended in 
their finding nothing to purchase. 

But we digress. In the third Act, when 
our military friend appeared with some letters, 
he was, to his great satisfaction, received with 

F 5 
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great ap]dause; but he nearly upset the 
pr(HDpter, manager, and every one else, for 
young Wellesley fancied it was an acknow- 
ledgment of bis remarkable talent, whilst 
others saw it was caused by one of the false 
calves he had — he fancied unperceived by 
any one—put inside his stockings to improve 
his legs^ having most unceremoniously shifted 
its position and appeared on his shin. 

Miss Emma Sinclair made a most mischie- 
vous and lively Mrs. Featherley, and the 
pleasure of the audience was really genuine. 
The nezt piece was the comedietta Book 
third, Chapter the first, in which Lady Her-^ 
bert and Mr. Vincent, with Mr. Seymour, 
were admirable. 

They had decided to have no regular farce, 
because in a drawing-room they generally 
ve voted vu^r. 
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It was all over by twelve o'clock. The 
visitors bad bad supper, and started offhome^ 
Tbose wbo bad been performing bad an 
acting supper, and made a very merry party 
of it. 

" Ob ! Mr. Howard, bow could you be so 
unkind ? You knew I was so nervous, and 
yet you would bave us begin ; just, too, as I 
felt so faint," said Miss Sinclair. 

" Well, Miss Sinclair, it's not tbe first time 
I bave been stage manager, and I have always 
observed tbe very best moment to begin al- 
ways is when the ladiea say they feel faint, 
for women never really exert themselves ex- 
cepting on great occasions, and when they are. 
positively put to it, then they go in and win 
to a certainty. Now I flatter myself no one 
can thio evcoiiig say anything against my 
experience in tbe result, at all events." 
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Great cheers follow for eacli other, and Mr. 
Howard in particular. 

" Oh I Lord Vincent, I was so sorry I made 
such a stupid mistake," said Emma Sinclair, 
" in our scene." 

^^ It did not matter at all ; you got out of 
it so well no one perceived it," he good- 
naturedly assured her, though indeed it was 
thejiasco of the evening, for by forgetting 
her part and position in the end of second act 
she had spoiled the tableaux and the joke. 

" However," said young Wellesley, " I think 
I put that all straight, for you see my appear- 
ance just then so attracted the eyes and at- 
tention of the appreciative audience, that they 
forgot where you ought to have been. There 
is no thing like stage experience in such cases, 
and having one of the company up to an 
emergency of the sort." 
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This last specimen of conceit in their repre- 
sentative of Her Majesty's army, so completely 
upset the gravity of the party that they voted 
themselves tired, and went off to bed. 

Every one of the audience went away more 
or less satisfied, but of course as each party 
got safely together they began to criticise 
pretty closely every character. 

The Misses Sinclair were staying at Thorn- 
bury for the week, but Lord and Lady Evan- 
dale had taken over a carriage or two full, 
and when the gentleman got into the smoking^ 
room at Sinclair they spoke freely. 

" What a fool Herbert must be,'* said one; 
^^ and allow all this to go on in his house. 
Upon my word I think he did feel a little 
uncomfortable when he thought of all the' 
rehearsing there must have been of those 
stage embracings." 
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^^ Well yoa know in most cases it wouldn't 
matter a bit. If yoa couldn't trust your 
wife so far let her go, I say, and much 
luck to the man who goes with her/' said 
another. 

^^ Yes, it is true, Herbert's case is not like 
most of us you see ; his marriage was a fishy 
one. Never knew who his vrife was before, 
you know. Picked her up in an hotel in 
Corsica, they say." 

^^ Ah I I wouldn't trust those women ; no, 
certainly not as far as I could see them, much 
less out of my sight" 

" The walls don't hear, I suppose. What 
did you think of those two girls ?" 

^' That their education was pretty nearly 
complete as women of the period, and what 
was waoiing Lady Herbert will soon supply ; 
but they are two as jolly nice girls as I ever 
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eame across, and I don't mind how many 
more of the same sotrt I meet/' 

" Yes, only I would rather they were neither 
my wife nor my sisters." 

" Oh, of course that is tout autre chose^^ 
as to sisters, I have none; hut I have 
always thought they must he a firightful 
responsihility — as to a wife that's an unavoid* 
ahle necessity some day I &incy, hut I don't 
care for myself how remote a one." 

" The girls in these days are certainly 
pretty free and easy, and don't gire one much 
trouble ; they do all the running, all one 
wants is a sharp bit to bring them up some* 
times, and a good bearing-rein to keep them 
straight on the hills." 

^' Tea, deuced hard to keep them straight 
sometimes." 

^^ I suppose S^rmour will hare to propose 
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to Belinda Sinclair after this. Did yon aee 
how frightfoUy cross my lady looked in that 
scene between Mr. de Boots and Featherley, 
when they talked of their happy by^-gone 
days?* 

^ Well, mncb better do it at once; ike way 
they have been going on is absnrd, and I 
wonder it has not made him fight shy of the 
whole thing long ago." 

The next evening at Thombnry was a quiet 
one, only music and little confidential knots of 
fiiends about the di£Ferent rooms, that were 
all &rown up and lighted wilh the taste and 
luxuriance foreigners understand so much 
better than English people. It was one of 
those things Lady Herbert said English 
women were so stupid about. They were 
anxious enough to look well, and, as a race, 
justly proud of their skins and complexions ; 
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but what was the use of perfection in either, 
if the rooms were never lighted ? — the most 
they ever thought of doing was gas, and that 
placed above them, so that their heads threw 
all their neck into the shade. No, wax lights 
round the room at the proper heighth, and an 
occasional lamp, very softly shaded, was the 
thing. She took care to arrange all this in 
the new decorations she had had put in the 
rooms at Thornbury. This was the first time 
of their being seen, and certainly no one 
could dispute their beauty, and the artistic 
taste that had directed them. The drawing- 
room paper was like a silvery tissue, and now 
and then a wreath or bunch of forget-me-nots 
seemed to have fallen and adhered to the 
walls, so naturally and beautifully were they 
painted. 

Each comer of the room had a sort of 
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corner looking-glass from top to bottom, let 
in without a frame, and on which some of the 
flowers seemed abo to have fallen — ^by this 
yon lost all idea of the usual box-like feeling 
of walls. There were several large mirrors 
also in the room, the frames of which were 
silvered glass. The carpet was in the shades 
of blue, without any distinct pattern ; the 
furniture and curtains a most delicate blue 
rep, and the wood work painted white, with 
a little beading of blue made to look like a 
setting of turquoise. 

The library being Lord Herbert's special 
morning room, had been only renovated in 
ordinary English style. Then the large 
saloon, at the end of which the little stage 
had been erected^ was redecorated with equal 
taste in the Italian style of frescoed ceiling, 
the walls all had the new painting like gobelin 
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tapestry, and the most lovely effect. It was 
80 arranged that it formed a kind of prosce* 
nium for a stage, orchestra, or concert plat- 
form. 

In these lovely rooms they wandered and 
admiringly ; some were occupied with the last 
arrangements for the next evening, when they 
were to have two charades and a little concert ; 
some only rested, some only flirted, some only 
laughed, but none cried. 

The next evening came, and with it its 
audience, its nervousnesses, its litttle disa- 
greements, and, we may add, its successes. 

They acted first Penelope. Pen was made 
by funny Capt. Rogers of the Rifles, who, as 
a hard working old comic writer, read over 
and commented upon his articles, and went 
through a most absurd scene between him- 
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self and an imaginary editor, to whom he 
tried to sell his writings. 

Elope was a gentleman eloping with a lady 
from a country ho use who agreed to descend 
from the window at a given hour into his 
arms, but before starting made the condition 
she was to remain veiled from that moment 
till the fatal knot was tied. He agrees, car- 
ries her oflF in triumph, but returns, an inter- 
val of six hours being supposed to have 
elapsed, to say that he is the most ill used of 
individuals, for the girl got her boy brother 
of fifteen to personate her, and as the clergy- 
man, bribed for the occasion, asked the bride 
would she take this man for her wedded hus- 
band, &c., he threw off the veil, and laughing, 
rushed off. He appeals to the public to know 
if that wasn't the cruellest sell a man ever had 
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put upon him. This was very well carried 
out by Lord Vincent and Miss Emma Sinclair. 

The whole Penelope was made a very 
pretty scene of by Lady Herbert and several 
of the rest of the party^ who grouped them- 
selves very well^ and Lady Herbert recited 
two or three verses of Pope's translation of 
the Iliad. 

Then came Night-Mare. Night a very 
pretty view of the Coloseum of Bome, painted 
by Lord Vincent, and illuminated, with a 
party of English arriving to see it, and two or 
three Italian peasants lying half asleep in the 
foreground. 

Mare was a scene all gentlemen in a dining 
room after dinner, discussing their horses and 
racing in general— one more eager and ex- 

« 

cited than the rest, with a very broad Irish 
accent, backs his mare Idleness against them 
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all, and eods bj taldng a heavy bet with a 
French connt of the party that he win ride her 
to Exeter and back in a given nmnber of hours. 
The whole— Night-Marei was made moat 
amosingbj the low comedy man. Captain 
Begets. He arrives at an hotel; has met 
with, and meets again with all sorts of 
trouble, but the sweet little chambor-maid, as 
he supposes her to be, Mias Emma %iclair, 
is enough to make anything charming. He 
is, however, much disgusted when he asks to 
be shown his room, to find she is the land- 
lord's daughter, and was only there on a visit| 
and appeared quite accidentally. He is 
waited upon and ushered to his room by a 
large, fett, ugly, most unprepossessing femaloi 
who is the real chamber-maid, or under cook, 
or maid-of-all-woik, who smeDs hoiribly of 
kitchen, and of tiiat vegetable which would 
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certainly always smell the same, whatever 
name you called it by. He goes to his rooM 
disappointed and tired, and having eaten a 
very good sapper, throws himself on the so&, 
is soon asleep, and in all the contortions of 
night-mare, the horrors being very weU repre- 
rented and produced by a dissolving-view 
lantern. 

These charades were declared two of the 
best ever done, and were much applauded. 
After coffee, tea, and ices had been plentifully 
partaken of, the curtain rose to an hour of as 
.good amateur music as could be heard. 

The next event was a dance at Thombury, 
and certainly it was a very jolly one. Noth- 
ing like a country ball in a good house, with 
good music, lots of space, and unlimited cham- 
.pagne. It so effectually occi^ies for twenty- 
four hours— one hour dressing, five hours 
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dancing, six Iionrs sleeping, and tlie remain* 
ing twelve to talk about it, rest, fret over 
your failures, or think of your successes, 
whilst your head recovers its proper equili-* 
brium. 

But when the week's fun was over Lady 
Herbert found it duller than ever, and became 
more severe upon the little twins, and more 
foolish in her pampering of her sweet Fer- 
dinand. The injustice of his not succeeding 
to the title and estate at his father's death, aa 
she considered it, was ever before her eyes, 
and her ambition blinded her. 

She used to tell Julie she never knew of 
the law or of Bodolph's existence when she 
married. 

She complained also to Julie that the nurse 
Batt became each day more unbearable, and 
questioned her closely as to whether she had 
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been gossiping to any one of their former life, 
^^ for indeed, since that theatrical party, and 
one day that I scolded her for listening at the 
door, she has appeared to threaten me, and, 
as it were., to insinuate she knew a secret 
connected with me — something I wish to con- 
ceal." 

" Oh 1 no, miladi, you are only nervous. 
Do not think about it. I never speak to that 
horrid woman." . 

" Pray do not, Julie, and if she will not be 
quiet we must find means to get rid of her, 
and the children with her, between us ; but 
be cautious, Julie, I beg of you." 

They did not perceive during this conver - 
sation in Lady Herbert*s dressing-room that 
the very woman they hated — Batt — was there, 
and heard all, having brought the twins to 
wish their mamma good*night, as usuaL 

VOL. I. a 
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She treasured up every word of what they 
said, and made a grand story of it to Brown in 
the evening, declaring that neither her life nor 
that of her precious babes was safe with her. 

She had not been invited to see the acting, 
and though one evening when they had a 
rehearsal for the servants she might have gone 
down, Miss Bosa was restless and unwell, and 
she would not leave her room, so she never 
heard anything to show her the history of the 
depravity of the drawing-room conversations 
she had overheard. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



WHO IS DKOWNED? 



After a week such as they had jant been en* 
joying at Thombury, how doubly trying and 
melancholy does trouble seem, and yet 
how does it seem to choose tliat very 
oceasion to visit tts. 

Perhaps it is jnst then a meroiM Provi- 
dence sees we require to be isecalled, to 

o2 
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be drawn closer to Him| for, to oar shame 
be it spoken, trace all alike, whatever 
our creed or practice, in prosperity we 
are prone to neglect God, and forget all good 
and success comes from Him, and by His 
dispensation alone; but when sorrow comes 
we remember that He alone can remove it, 
and we then fly to Him ; and many a good, 
practical Christian may trace their first serioos 
thoughts to some sorrow. 

One day, a fortnight after all the festivities 
at Thombury, a panic was spread throughout 
the whole house by the news that there had 
been an accident. 

A messenger from one of the farms close 
by the river came up to the hall and asked 
to see my lord. He was out, so after a great 
deal of unnecessary noise and mystery he 
informed the butler that the children were all 
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drowned, and that ere foreign woman with 
them. 

" Oh ! lud, sir, do come and get 'em out ; 
it is so awftil to see *em all a drowning." 

Lady Herbert happened just to be passing 
through the hall, and catching the last words, 
she said— 

"Drowning! Who? What? Not my Fer- 
dinand. Oh ! Heavens, where ? Eun ! save 
him 1" 

town she rushed towards the river, fol- 
lowed by the butler, at the pace well-behaved 
and well-fed butlers are accustomed to go 
when ordered to hurry, and the farm mes- 
senger saying — 

" Yes, yes, please, miladi, I left 'em all a 
drowning/- 

But they had not gone far when they met 
the bonne Julie, with her clothes wet through, 
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drenched to the skiiiy carrying Ferdinand, 
perfectly dry and safe, and dragging by the 
hand little Bose, who was crying enough to 
break her heart for Bodie and Mama. 

Lady Herbert seized her child in her arma 
and tamed towards the house, whilst Julie 
commenced dreadful howling and jabbering 
French and English with Spanish at intervals. 
^^ It was not my fault, miladi ; Je jure^ ce 
cher ange a tomhi dans Veau^ we were all on de 
rocks together, and we collect shells ; n!est ce 
pas^ Miss Bose?" 

" I want Bodie, Julie killed my Bodie," 
she continued, crying. 

By this time the news of the accident had 
spread throughout the house. Amongst those 
who came from the Hall with anxious feicesand 
eager questions was one figure in a white 
dressing gown, her hair aU streaming in the 
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wind, her face pale, her eye bright with fever, 
her footsteps tottering, her only cry was — 

**My boy, my Sodie ! where is the child?" 

Little £ose on seeing her, broke away from 
Julie, and passing every one else, clang to 
her, and cried— 

** She's killed Bodie, he is in the water, 
nurse, come and take him out." 

The consternation, confusion, and fright 
was at its height, when Lord Herbert himself 
appeared. Having ascertained the cause of 
it all, though with some diflSculty, for every 
one spoke at once, and all Lady Herbert re- 
peated was her satisfaction Ferdinand was 
safe, but she must hurry in, for the darling 
was quite upset with the fright, and as to what 
was the matter she could not understand, 
away she went ; at last Lord Herbert under- 
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stood some accident had happened to Sodolph^ 
and he hastened down to the river to see what 
was to be done, desiring the batler to make 
the servants retam to the house and put Batt 
the nurse to bed again. 

The history of it all was that Batt had had 
a violent attack of bronchitis, and had been 
confined to her bed for a week ; during 
that time her precious Eodolph and Borc had 
been obliged to join Julie and Ferdinand in 
their walks, but they had generally been ac- 
companied by a young girl who was nursery 
maid to Batt. 

Julie resented her presence as that of a spy, 
she was always persuading the children to ask 
permission of mamma to leave Ellen at home. 
On this occasion. Lady Herbert had consented ; 
ihey said Ellen was tired, and without Mrs. 
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Batt knowing anything of it, Julie undertook 
tlie charge of all three, and took them down to 
the water. 

They wandered along some way on the 
stones and banks, picking flowers, and build- 
ing houses with the stones. 

The stream was very rapid, and the river a 
large and dangerous one, with rocks more 
like the sea shore. In one part the rocks 
overhung the river, and below formed quite a 
bed, over which the water flowed and receded 
with great strength. On this upper rock they 
sat down, the two elder children climbed 
about, and Julie sang to amuse Ferdinand. 
She was startled by a cry from Eose, saying, 
^^ Oh, come and take Bodie out, he is all in 
the water I '' Bhe looked, and indeed he was 
in a dangerous position, though still safe. She 
called to him to come, but he, in childish 

a 5 
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bravado, laughed| and said, ^^ No, me quite 
safe, and baying such fan in tbe water/' 

The poor creature was quite alarmed now, 
and did not know bow to go and fetcb bim^ 
encumbered as sbe was witb Ferdinand, bow- 
ever sbe placed Ferdinand as sbe boped in a 
safi^ position under Bose's care, and after great 
trouble, many £rigbts, tearing ber dress, and 
getting very wet, reacbed wbere tbe cbild 
was, but be dared ber to come on, and raa 
iurtber m towsords tbe river. 

Sbe bad jvst got close to bim wben a cry 
from Ferdinand made ber look round, and let 
go bis band a ];Qoment, this was followed by a 
scream fro^ Bose, ^^ Qb, Bodie ! Bodie come 
back," a^d wb^n Julie looked back be bad 
slipped dpwn BJ)ji was fairly in Ibe water. 

At that momwt ek l^naer masx passed on the 
IwolF liigb alM>V6, and desiripg bim to go and 
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get help, Julie, with considerable difiBcnlty, 
got back to where Bose and Ferdinand were 
waiting. 

^' Oh, Mon Dteu I what will become of me, 
they nerer will save the child, they will say 
it is me murdered him. Well, at least mon 
angej my Ferdinand, will be a rich lord, and 
miladi will be so pleased,'' with a mixture of 
satisfaction at the consequences of the accident, 
and trusting for her own safety to the impos- 
sibility of any one saying she had pushed him 
or run any risk for Ferdy she did not for 
Bodolph, she smothered her fear of punish- 
ment, and reached home wet as we have 
seeiu 

Lord Herbert immediately got help ; 
guided by the one witness he found the spot ; 
but alas! all that was left of his child was 
bis cap and a toy boat he had been sailing. 
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Every one said the stream was so strong the- 
boy would be carried right out to sea, no 
chance of ever seeing the body unless it were 
in the summer when the river was dry. 

Sad indeed did poor Lord Herbert feel, as 
he returned home, and how he thought of his 
dear lost Bose, and her last injunction to 
watch over the boy. He reproached himself 
with ever having married again, since it had 
made him careless about her children and 
seemed to blame himself as if he only had 
caused the accident. 

When he got home he was met by Lady 
Herbert ftdl of her delight at Ferdinand's 
safety and making excuses for the maid Julie. 
Not one word of anxiety did she express for 
Eodolph ; she asked if the child were found, 
but in so careless a tone, without even wait- 
ing for an answer, that Lord Herbert turned 
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from her impatiently, and shaking off her 
society went straight to his eldest chUdren's 
nursery. 

His visits there had lately not been very 
frequent, and more than once the Narse Batt 
had complained of it, and even given very 
broad hints to her master that he no longer 
cared for his twins. 

On entering the room little Rose jumped 
up from her tea table where Batt, pale, weak, 
crying, and only half dressed, was trying to 
console her, by abuse of Julie and the worst 
predictions for Bodolph's fate, and to persuade 
her to eat. 

" Oh ! papa — papa dear, where is Eody, he 
will be so cold all night in the water, get him 
out and I will love you so." 

He took her on his knee, his tears fell as 
&8t as hers, he sobbed convulsively, till 
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Bosei frightened dried her own tears to coiisole 
him — 

" Don't cry papa, oh ! don't, mamma will 
scold Bose and say she teases papa, like she 
does when Ferdy cries; bat I don't tease 
Ferdj, papa, only he will take my doll, and 
break her nose." 

^^ Hush I my pet," said the broken-hearted 
father, ^^ Ferdy shan't touch your doll, go to 
bed, and we will find Body for you to* 
morrow. Batt," he said, turning to the nurse, 
^^ this is a very sad accident, and I am afraid 
my boy is gone to join his sweet mother up 
above." 

^' Master don't call it accident, because it 
aint one, it's all that vixen Julie. She's 
murdered my darling 'cause he stood in the 
way of Master Ferdy." 

^^ Batt, I forbid you such language. This 
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is a sor^ trial enough to me, do not aggravate 
it by annojanoe to your mistress," and he 
left the nursery after once more kissing lu» 
child. 

Lord Herbert, to all appearance to those 
who knew him as an acquaintance, remained 
the same person as he had hitherto been, bat 
in truth he went from that room an altered 
man. The sad eyents of that day had changed 
him. He for the first time saw how often and 
how fyx he had forgotten his loved lost wife's 
dying direction to watch over and protect her 
boy. He reproached himself for having left 
the children so often unnoticed. But what 
tried him most bx the whole accident perhaps, 
was that he had seen his wife, his handsome, 
captivating wife for the first time with an 
expression on her fistce of ambition, of triumph 
that almost friirhtened him. It was evident 
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that she only thought of the fortune and 
position of her son, and could not even grieve 
in appearance for the accident which had re- 
moved the stone in the way of her Ferdinand's 
succession. 

He seemed at a glance to see all his poor 
little twins had had to feel, how engrossed 
Lady Herbert was by ambitious prospects, 
and almost felt at last his son had been 
mercifuUy taken from him, and from a course 
of hard-heartedness and neglect that he 
would perhaps scarcely have been able to 
counteract. From that day Lord Herbert 
and Bose became one and the same in every 
project, in every amusement. He made him- 
self a child with her to play and amuse her 
each day ; he took her out on her pony ; he 
had her in his room before dinner to tell her 
stories ; he taught her to read ; he joined her 
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in her walks; indeed, even Batt could on 
longer complain that master forgot his Bose. 

" Well, Mrs. Evans/' said Batt one day to 
the housekeeper, ^^ I thought that accident to 
my youug master was a thing as how I never 
could have survived ; and I says to Brown, ^ I'm 
a wreck, so now I release you ; go and get ano- 
ther sweetheart. I never shall recover my 
spirits like ;' but Mrs. Evans, the Lord knows 
best ; and the accident has had that merciful 
effect on my master that it's downright astonish- 
ing ; he is a pattern father now, and he has 
given a something to them new nurseries by 
coming there so constant, that T declare I 
would'nt change 'em now not for ever so." 

The news of the accident at Thornbury 
spread throughout the county, and every one 
passed their judgment upon it. Some blamed 
Lord Herbert, some ventured to insinuate 
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Lady Herbert knew more about it than sbe 
cared to own to. 

As the body was never found there could 
be no inquest or inquiry, though many people 
insinuated there should have been, and that 
had the same happened to some less powerful 
county magnate there would have been one. 

Lady Herbert went into deep mourning, 
they went out nowhere, and yet everyone 
said it was all mockery ; the child's death 
had been determined upon by some at least 
of the household for some time past, and very 
happy for the poor thing he was gone before 
he grew older and knew his position better. 
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CHAPTEE VIIL 



THE PROPOSAL. 



The result of the week at Thombury was, of 
course, as it should be, acting love with a 
homoepathic dose of the article imbibed before 
hand, ripened into a very decided alliopate 
dose immediately after. But it was destined 
to be well shaken before taken, with erery 
other possible disagreeable condition for its 
well being. 
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There is an old-fashioned notion, not yet 
fairly washed away by the second deluge of 
fashion and custom, though it bids fair to be 
so soon, that theatricals amongst ladies and 
gentlemen must needs end in intimacy, romps, 
bad manners, flirtations with younger sons, 
and pretty girls carried so far as their 
actually expecting to be allowed to be 
married to each other with all due pomp and 
ceremony, nay even worse perhaps than that 
—an elopement ; but I really think I am in no 
danger of an action for libel when I call it an 
old-fashioned notion, unless indeed on the 
principle laid down by one of our great 
modem judges, " The greater the truth, the 
greater the libel." 

We are all indignant now at the bare idea 
of not being in fashion, of wearing anything old 
and pasSe in our clothes ; why not equally 
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SO in our notions and opinions of society ; let 
us discard our old maxims on such subjects 
as really are fashion, as much as our bonnets 
and the make of our dresses. 

Certainly, if we are to believe all a certain 
weekly contemporary most cleverly describes 
as the girl of the period, it might alarm 
us ; but after all, as Bome was saved 
in a critical crisis by the cackling of geese, 
why should we feel ashamed that many men 
are saved from an imprudent match by the 
girl cackling of the period. Rouge, paint, 
and enamel may give timely warning of the 
vanity and falseness within. 

However, we diverge from our first subject 
There is one point on which I agree. The- 
atricals produce intimacy, you become inti- 
mately acquainted with each person's temper, 
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good or bad) nearly as certainly as you do 
after a few matclies at eroqaet. 

There is something very trying in the 
friendly advice voachsafed by any one who 
has happened to act a little oftener than 
yourself if a woman ^ves it to another, 
woman, of coarse it is downright intolerable, 
viz.: — 

^^ Excuse me, dear lady, I am sare yon 
won't think me mde ; bat yon know what a 
paid audience is — you must really come for- 
ward there, and be more enthusiastic.*' 

^ My dear, I only know whatpeople m real 
life do in the society Fve been accustomed to, 
and I'm sure if a man proposed that way to a 
^rl, and wanted to kiss her hand, she would 
not think of fainting in his arms before eveiy 
one ; she would go to her chaperone*" 
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Then tlie lady who is managing, and trying 
to push on rehesusalff and get some spirit 
into the second parts, shrugs her shoulders, 
and in confidence applying to the leading 
man, whispers to him— 

" Did you ever see anything so vexatious ? 
Behind the scenes I can do nothing with Lady 
B. ; she is for flirting, fainting, or anything 
else in a small way, and the moment I get 
her on the stage, she is as prim as my great- 
grandmother — a perfect stick.'' 

'* Oh, Mrs. H,," says Lady B., " pray come 
and show me what I do here ; you have acted 
so much, and are so accuatomed to the pay- 
ing audiences, I feel quite out of my element 
and shy." 

*' Well, if you feel shy, of course you are 
out of your element ; as to my acting so much, 
there perhaps we are quits, only I gave a 
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public play-bill with mine, and yours was 
all done en confidences tnitmesJ^ 

And so they go on my dearing each 
other, whilst boiling over with jealousy 
and determined to go their own way, and 
take no advice, till at last each weak point 
in temper becomes well known to everyone 
concerned, and no man who proposes to a 
girl at the end of a week of rehearsals and 
acting can say he did not know it, if she turn 
out to have a temper. 

One lady says to the manager — 
** May I be allowed to say one word ? " 
" No, hold your tongue." 
Then a husband and his wife — 
^^ My dear, how badly you did that part 
to-night." 

** Did I ? how sorry I am; I really did my 
best." 
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^' Then why the deace did you do your 
test? — don't again." 

These are a few specimens of the speeches 
made. However, the result of the week at 
Thornbury was very satisfactory at Sinclair. 
Mr. Seymour had formally proposed to Miss 
Belinda Sinclair, and everything seemed 
likely to end in a happy marriage ; all parties 
agreed it would do very well. 

Lady Evandale attributed the whole success 
of the match to her own charms. '* You see," 
she would say, " once get a man really to 
appreciate a girl's connections, and to find he 
is hien placS with her relations, and half the 
battle's done." 

Lord Evandale said it was ail owing to his 
liaving kept that fellow Howard at a distance 
—poor dear old fellow ; the manager's name 
not being in the play-bills, he never discovered 

vou I. H 
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he was behind the scenes, and the great pro- 
moter of it all. 

His name was not in the bill for two 
or three reasons. One was that he was on 
sick leave with a friendly doctor's certifi- 
cate, another that certain little suspicious bits 
of paper in the market made a subdued light 
the most artistic for him just now ; next, his 
last flirtation at Brighton races had been taken 
in earnest, and the girl actually expected him 
to speak to papa in that most alarming of 
forms, an after breakfast interview in the 
library. He protested he had just got orders for 
India, his father was heartless ; he was moving 
heaven and earth to manage an exchange ; 
finally, that the moment things were a little 
settled, he would write and return to his alle- 
giance. Meantime he remarked to his own 
fellows: " It was a curious fact, and a damned 
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1)ore, poverty, debts, and no expectations were 
not the least protection to a man in these 
watering places. Believed the girls were de* 
termined to have a certain number of offers in 
a season, and of course a fellow could not risk 
being the one she had made up her mind to 
accept — very absurd/' 

Emma Sinclair laughed about her sister s 
love affairs, and said it was great fun to see 
how spooney they both were. 

Everyone was in spirits, everyone forebode 
good of it excepting two, who were for ever 
croaking and shaking their heads. 

One was Mrs. Batt, the nurse, who had re- 
covered her health, and with: it her spite 
seemed strengthened. She sometimes even 
threatened, and talked as if she could prevent 
the marriage. Her fellow servants paidbutlittle 
attention to what she said, and ever since her 

H 2 
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illness and the loss of Master Bodolph, she 
had been a little a£fected in her mind. She 
would sometimes go on so wildly — accusing 
Lady Herbert of murdering him, of being 
false to Lord Herbert, of having a secret 
league with Julie, and much more of such 
stuff. Even her admirer, Brown, the gar- 
dener, seemed now half afraid of her, and he 
talked seriously of going to London to better 
himself, and prepare a home for his Batt, 
though the last suggestion generally produced 
a titter amongst the other servants, and 
Jemima, the scullery maid, who had for some 
time tried to fascinate Brown, when he 
brought in the flowers, &c., for the dinner 
table, would always add with a sneer, " Mr, 
Brown, you are right, I mean to change soon, 
as the French say, we must ^ Marchi tovi 
jour 8.^ *' 
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The other croaker on the subject of the wed- 
ding at Sinclair was Miss Selina Bright, the 
old maid of the village, who was some day to 
marry the doctor, when somebody would buy 
his practice. 

Miss Selina Bright lived in a neat little 
cottage at the comer of the village of Com- 
bury, exactly half way between Sinclair and 
Thombury, and was so situated that from her 
drawing-room window she could see who- 
ever passed to or from either park, everyone 
who came from the railway station to the 
town, and everyone as they passed to and 
from the parish church— so her means of infor- 
mation were ample and were well cultivated. 

She had written to an old friend immedi- 
ately after the theatricals, saying how. dread- 
ftiUy they were all going on at Thombury ; 
instead of amusing themselves as young ladies 
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and youDg married women did when she was^ 
brought up, they were acting love scenes all 
day long. The young ladies were lefk with- 
out any chaperones ; they amused themselves 
painting scenery, like common house painters, 
got up ladders, at the risk of their lives, and 
when their friends admired the room and the 
stage, actually boasted they had sat up hillf 
the night to finish it in time. 

No good could come of such familiarities, 
and as to a good marriage she ventured to 
say it would never lead to that. She owned 
she was amused, and spent a pleasant even- 
ing, but she took care not to express either 
to any one, for though she could not be 
singular and refuse to accept the invitation, 
she would not be supposed to approve of 
such doings for the world. 

After expressing these opinions in her confix 
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dential letters as well; as to. her friendly visi- 
tors of an afternoon, she, of course, wius much 
astonished at hearing the news of Mbs B. Sin- 
clair's engagement from Dr. Watson one day, 
as he returned from Sinclair, where he had 
been for some time dally in attendance on Lady 
Evandale, whose health was so provokingly 
good and uninteresting, that no one else could 
be found to make out the least excuse for her 
to wear her pretty morning toilettes and receive 
her visitors in her boudoir, declaring she was 
never J;ired with any amount of London gaiety, 
but somehow country society was so very fa* 
tiguing. She really believed it was the pre- 
ponderance of female conversation and the 
monotony of going to church every Sunday, 
and always hearing the same preacher that 
knocked her up. Then Lord Evandale talked 
80 incessantly of his farm, and his bqa^ds, 
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and liiB local improyements, his drainage, and 
other naelesB common things, she was obliged 
now and then to take a rest, and get some of 
the officers from Edmonstone to come oyer 
and reyive her and the girls with some freiA 
ideas. 

^^Well/' said the doctor, as he alighted 
from his little four-wheel phaeton, ^^ and what 
do you think is the news, my dear Miss Selina/^ 

" Tell me, dear doctor ; don't try my nerves 
by asking me to guess. Tm not equal to it," 
she simpered. 

^^ Then it is this, Mr. Seymour has proposed 
to Miss Belinda, and the marriage is to take 
place as soon as possible, and giyes satisfac- 
tion to all parties." 

" You don't really mean it, dear doctor. 
Well, no good can come of that marriage, a 
wicked combination of flirting and play actings 
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however, I wish them joy, and Fll go up to 
the hall and congratulate Lady Evandale to- 
morrow afternoon. I can't go to-day, because 
8arah is altering my bonnet according to the 
last FolUt I got from London,'' said Miss 
Bright. 

" That's right, dear Miss Selina, I knew you 
would feel really glad and like to know all 
about it one of the first. Do get your bonnet 
done, and walk up to the hall ; I am sure a 
little of your cheery talk will do my patient 
good, she wants society, I mean the society of 
sensible women," and so saying, and waiving 
a most tender and romantic adieu to his chere 
affiancke^ the good doctor resumed his position 
in his safe four-wheeler, and went home to a 
good luncheon, and the hopes of an afternoon 
patient. 

One of the remedies Dr. Watson was fond 

H 5 
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of reMmmendbig toLadyETandale to improve 
her liMldi and state of nerres was quiet con- 
▼wsttdoQ widi some female firiead of oongiradal 



^ Now, nilad J, wbat jtm require is repose^ 
and to be oitertained and into^ested by die 
CMiTena^on of some one wbo takes all the 
Iroiable cffyoior bands, if I may use the es- 
praKfton^ talks for twcw and always tells yon 

"thJT^g rendered inte- 
f the &C& and of all 
-«ur ki^ppeaw^d in yonr own circle, and I 
<^M^1iV if all u'^weni I5ugrt« Jiori a frifud to yonr 

))fi ihfe >a-aT 5ic tt<^ oocwr introdme bis 

t^ iW Vhmj^^v,: , lui: nvisa 3iviSeijy wben she 
^^n\ m^^ )>^'^ ^li^iA i)>n$; ba^t bac i^ome Tocy 
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impoi^taut military r^taQtics in handrapd re- 
quired verf close attendance , to -barracks, at 
Downhami as well as from ber guards- 
moD. 

Miss Selina constantly walked up to Sinclair 
to enquire after tbe family, and constantly 
beard they were not at bome ; but on this 
particular ,day after tbe news she had beard 
from tbe doctor she determined to allow of -no 
delay, and hurrying on tbe arrangement of 
ber bonnet, she set off to congratulate the 
family on the auspicious event announced. 

Perhaps the idea of a wedding — always a 
very popular one, and calculated to promote 
mirth and conviviality for the lookers on, 
whatever the interested parties may even- 
tuailly find it produces, — I. say perhaps the 
idea bad made tbe . servants gracious and 
pl^asp^nt, at 1 all events Miss Selina Bright 
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broke the line and was introduced in due form 
to the drawing room. 

When Miss Selina had recovered her 
equiUbrium, first firom finding her two gloves 
did not match, one being grey sown with 
white, the other with lavender sown with 
black, so very unlucky, to congratulate on a 
wedding with black in one's glove, and also 
from tumbling up the stairs behind the 
pompous butler, she found herself not in Lady 
Evandale*s presence but actually making a 
third with the affianced couple. 

Attempting some apology she was anxious 
to back out at once, but Miss Belinda jumped 
up in a moment, and running o£F insisted on 
finding her aunt, and rectified the mistake by 
returning to usher Miss Bright into Lady 
Evandale's boudoir, where if talk and gossip 
given without any return was the remedy re- 
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quired for Lady Evandale's complaint she 
must have been quite well when Miss Bright 
took her departure an hour later. 

" Have a cup of tea ? well really you are 
very kind, Lady Evandale, it would be 
pleasant after my walk, and promotes con-^ 
versation they say. Ah I — oh I yes, indeed 
very sad affair was it not, poor thing the man 
was to blame, he neglected her to. Of course 
she went off with him and left six children. 
Ah I yes, she was always very gay as they 
say, fond of dancing, private theatricals so 
on ; yes, poor thing, but talking of acting, I 
congratulate you on Miss Sinclair*s engage* 
ment, such a nice young man. Yes, and 
everything so agreeable. Yes, I am so glad, 
and the doctor he really is so excited about 
it, quite nice to see him. Very soon take 
place I suppose ; by-the^bye, Lady Evandale, 
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did jfOa . heaXj very ahockiag was it not, that 
poor old Dame Smith in the village, barnt to 
death, all through wearing crinoline such a 
notion wearing crinoline at seventy. I 
told her it would be so, just as if people at 
her age required to be in the fashion ; besides 
I hear crinoline is going out. Tou can tell 
me, I daresay, should one wear crinoline now 
in society, Fm going to a croquet party at 
the vicarage and I'm quite puzzled what to 
do, which do you recommend, crinoline or 
none. Oh I thanks, a mediimi sort ; just what 
I said to my dressmaker to-day, but they are 
^such a set of ignoramuses — never can help 
one." 

And so Miss Bright rattled on, till at last, 
mercifully for Lady Evandale, the dressing 
bell rang, and off went Miss Bright with a 
page foil of excuses and last speeches with 
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^hioh I wonH trouble jou, for as they <gave 
her bolttesft a fit of nerves, and neitcalgia.lhat 
required her maid andna eud of stimulants tto 
cure, in case you have neither handy it jnig^t 
be a risk to repeat them. 

The doctor, on his next visit, no doubt 
found his patient much better for the genial 
society. 

The love making went on all the same in 
spite of the interruption, and if jealousy and 
mischief could have been as easily satisfied, 
and as easily made favourable to the match 
as Miss Selina Bright, our friends might have 
been spared many pangs and regrets. 

Miss Bright went home pleased with her- 
self and those she had seen, and almost forgot 
she had ever croaked about theatricals and 
the wedding, tiU reminded of it and asked in 
a mysterious manner how things were going 
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on by some of her neighbours, to whom she 
had before confidentially confided her 
certainty that it wonld never come to any- 
thing. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE FIEND MISCHIEF. 



Singe the sad accident at Thombory which 
had so suddenly and painfiiUy awakened 
Lord Herbert from his egoistical habit of life^ 
neglecting his children and his home because 
his horses, hounds, game, or politics attracted 
him elsewhere, he had altered his habits. 
That one glance at his wife's £5ice, when 
instead of the dread of danger and affection 
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for his cliild he expected to find, he had 
only seen gratified ambition and the dark 
Bouthem passions rising, seemed to have shown 
him his duty. 

He now spent some hours each day with 
his children, took an interest in their first 
attempts at lessons, and often joined their rides 
and drives. 

Lady Herbert had become more peremptory, 
more irritable, and was constantly referring 
to Ferdinand as the future possessor of Thorn- 
bury, 

The two children had a nursery governess, 
and being thrown much more together became 
much attached and were constant playfellows, 
though only put together for studies. 

Eose was not pretty, but was an interesting 
looking child with pretty hair and well made 
figure, and perhaps from the constant correc-^ 
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tion for themerefit trifles which she had always 
been aecnstomed to from Lady Herbert, or 
from a naturally good disposition, she was no 
trouble to her governess, and had she not met 
with injustice would have never been in dis^ 
grace. 

Ferdinand, who was ;a handsome, lavge 
dashing child with fine dark eyes, and lovely 
curling brown hair, was a thorough specimen 
of a spoilt boy, such as we read about, but 
fortunately in these days seldom see. He 
would not learn if he could possibly get out 
of it, and whatever part of his task could by 
any contrivance be done for him, he easily 
got Eose to do ; if she remonstrated upon itias 
deceitfol, or not right, he would by persuasion 
and kisses, or if that failed by threats of com- 
plaining to his mamma and crying, so<»x get 
over her scruples. 
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Loving and associating with Bose soon or 
course led to loving and associating with 
Batt, and though her ire was as great 
as ever against Lady Herbert she loved 
children, and they became the greatest friends. 
This annoyed Julie, who complained to Lady 
Herbert that that woman was getting hold ot 
Master Herbert and teaching him to hate her 
and his mother, and so worked upon her feel- 
ings that though Lady Herbert was much 
occupied with an amateur concert and ball 
to come off as soon as the first mourning was 
over, she at last got quite roused and deter- 
mined to make Lord Herbert send the Nurse 
Batt away if possible. 

Lady Herbert felt jealous of Rose's popu- 
larity with the servants, governess, and all 
who approached her, and she could not herself 
find anything really to blame her for, though 
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if Lord Herbert happened to be away for a 
few days poor Rose was certain to be punished 
for some imaginary fault, kept up in her own 
room. 

One way or another she would often punish 
the poor child, and by threatening her if she 
dared tell her nurse, it was very long before it 
was discovered. 

Lady Herbert always went up after dinner 
to see her precious Ferdinand whilst the 
nurses were down at supper, and if Batt or 
her charge had in any way annoyed her in 
the course of the day, she would look in upon 
Eose, and telling her she was a naughty little 
girl and the black men would carry her oflF, 
she would maliciously blow out the light left 
for her comfort by her nurse. 

Eose had been left so much to the nursery 
and so unheeded that she had unfortunately 
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got all sorts of notions of black men and 
bogies, therefore anyone who has been a 
victim of the same childish terrors will ap- 
preciate the misery she snfiEered. On these 
occasions she would cry more than ever for 
Bodie, and indeed, this was one of her prin- 
cipal crimes in Lady Herbert's theory. She 
never could forget her Rodie, but often talked 
of him with tears and regrets. 

Lord Herbert was grieved to see how things 
went on, but unwilling to separate Rose from 
her old nurse, he thought perhaps, an entire 
change of scene and place might do both good 
after their loss, and that when Lady Herbert 
found Ferdinand wanted a companion, and 
wished for Rose she would herself be anxious 
to have her back, and keep her at home. 

One morning, to the great astonishment of 
every one. Lord Herbert announced that he 
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Had engaged a very nice lodging at Brigbton^ 
and that Mrs. Batt and Miss £ose were to 
«tart the next day, for a month, to that place. 
Batt in her heart was delighted at the pros- 
pect, but she had not been consulted about it, 
which offended her, and therefore did not take 
the announcement very graciously, and put 
all sorts of difficulties in the way— not pos- 
sible to get the child' s clothes fit for such a 
place, not got a thing fit to wear herself, the 
clothes at the wash, and so on; however, 
when Lord Herbert gave an order, it must be 
obeyed ; so next d^j they were packed and 
ready at the appointed time. Lord Herbert 
himself accompanying them ; he was to 
return in a few days, when he had seen them 
safely established. 

Nothing could exceed the pleasure and 
delight of Rose when she saw all the gaiety 
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and life of the Marine Parade at Brighton : 
she had lived in the country all her life, and 
was never tired of admiring the carriages and 
horses, and as to her first drive in a goat^cart 
the only thing wanting was Rodie — Ferdy she 
was sure would have been firightened and cried, 
and then mamma would scold her and say ^^ it 
was Eose's fault ;" and so unconsciously in 
her childish talk did she reveal the state of 
justice at home, and the sort of wary politics 
this baby was already obliged to adapt. Oh, 
what a lesson for Lord Herbert! What a 
twinge she gave him at each truism! No 
doubt, however, it was to him a wholesome 
lesson, and did good, but there was one who 
encouraged the feeling against mamma in the 
child at the same time she fed up and nursed 
her own revenge. 

Mrs. Batt did not dare refer to the plan for 
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elopement with Lord Vincent she fanoied 
she had overheard with Lady Herbert ; 
nothing more came of it, and though she and 
Brown sometimes confidentially referred to it, 
they thought it safest to be ignorant — ^but 
with regard to Miss Sinclair's former mar- 
riage and all that little history, she was much 
more irate, and declared that that handsome 
Mr. Seymour should not marry her without a 
warning. " No, come what would she would 
speak to him, and let him know how he was 
deceived." 

In vain Brown remonstrated, and said she 
wasn't their young lady, and ^*it was a 
hinterfering and a meddling into other people's 
affairs, which was a thing he couldn't abide, 
and she shouldn't do it." 

Once away from Brown and left to her own 
judgment, she determined to write, and as she 

VOL. !• I 
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meant it to be anoirjrmoas information, this 
seemed a capital opportuni^ ; she knew a 
joung man *^ as would take it up to Londoa 
and post it there, so if Brown did hear of it^ 
he never would suspect her." 

However, she was mistaken in thinking 
Brown would occupy himself about her, for 
once removed from her sight, and out of her 
clutches, he fairly gave himself up to the 
fascinations of the kitchen maid, and soon 
gave warning to go to London and better 
himself. 

When Lord Herbert returned to Thornbury 
he found Lady Herbert in a moody, initable 
state, such as she had never shown to him 
before; she complained of feeling ill, said 
Ferdinand was dull, and they both wanted 
change — everyone said it was absurd to shut 
her up so on account of the death of such a 
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tshild as poor Rodolph — ^the servante were all 
complaining, and not knowing how to vent 
their spleen, said Master Herbert was so mis* 
chievous they could not do their work for 
him ; the governess declared that now since 
his sister left he would not learn anything, 
and when he was found fault with said it 
didn't matter, Rose knew it^ and she would 
tell him when she came back — such nonsense^ 
as if Eose had ever been able to help him : 
no, they only did it to aggravate her, and she 
<50uld not and would not bear it. 

This and much more did she say, and 
accompanied with much stamping of pretty 
little feet and foreign gesticulations of all 
sorts. 

Lord Herbert suggested she and Ferdinand 
should at once start for a short tout abroad. 

^' What without you ?" 

I 2 
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" Of course, my love ; why not ? You know 
it is impossible for me to leave just now, I 
have so many improvements on the estate in 
progress, and an election coming on." 

^^ Then I shall not stir. No, real English, 
man John Bull as you are, you may sacrifice 
your wife and child on the shrine of agricul- 
ture and politics I " said Lady Herbert, in her 
most cutting manner. 

" But, love, I will engage you a trustworthy 
oourier, and with him and Jalie, you may 
travel, I am sure, anywhere in Europe." 

" Then you forget,'* answered Lady Herbert, 
^^ I have engaged myself to sing at this concert 
for the benefit of some of your charitable 
institutions patronised by all your conceited 
country great guns ; I am their servant for 
another fortnight." 

*' True. I had forgotten all we owe you 
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for taVing it np so warmly, bat I will make 
all arrangements for yonr tour immediately 
that is over.*' 

» 

^^ Well, I am not at all sure I shall be in 
the humour to go then, but I shall see how I 
feel ; remember I may change my mind at the 
last;' 

*' Of course, of course,'' said her too pliant 
husband, and they parted for dressing. 

Thus did Lord Herbert humour, and try to 
please his hot tempered handsome wife, and 
thus did the two manage to jog on as quietly, 
and happily, as any one else, though indeed 
had Lady Herbert's ungovemed temper not 
met with as sensible and quiet one they could 
not long have saved a scandal. He under- 
stood her, and he loved her very dearly. He 
had lately been much hurt and disappointed 
that she seemed to care so little for his twins, 
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but aft^ all why should Bhe, he argued, it was. 
her love of him made her jealous of tike 
memory of his first wife, and if he had expected 
to have a quiet considerate gentle step^mother 
who would have cared for them as her own^ 
he should have looked for some plfun thorough 
going English girl, who had lost her first loye 
and been brought up in a strict, unoomfi)rtable 
home she was glad to escape firom. 

Now his wife was too handsome, too clever^, 
too fascinating to be common-place and 
sensible. The thing would come by degrees. 
She was his htjou and his beauty now, and 
so he tried to forget what was wanting in 
her. 

As to her foreign tour, he knew [she would 
agree to that, and that probably it would set 
her up and put all on a good footing for some 
time. 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE CHANGE. 



FouB montlis had passed since the prdposal 
of Mr. Seymour to Miss Belinda Sinclair, and 
now at last the lawyers said the settlements 
were nearly finished, and the wedding was 
fixed for the folio mng month — so that th^ 
would get away before Easter, and return for 
the liondcm season. Nothing could suit 
better, and now began the trousseau arrange- 
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ments. Lady Evandale insisted that nothing 
could be done well out of Paris, so the good- 
natured uncle was induced to agree to a week 
spent there — ^taking the precaution of fixing a 
sum for expenditure, beyond which he 
positively said he would not go. 

They set out for the week in the very best 
of spirits, and returned, having by their own. 
account made most successful purchases, and 
so much cheaper than in London too, it was 
absurd. They, however, never calculated 
the journey and hotel bill in their account. 

It is an old saying—'* The course of true 
love never runs smooth." Now, the truth is^ 
most running in this world is over a roughish 
path in some sense ; as an ordinary member 
of society, there is rough work about money, 
or relations who are troublesome* In trade 
there are so many contesting for the same ; ia 
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religion, whatever you hold holy and wish t6 
live up to, your neighbour considers folly and 
emptiness ; as to true love, it is so rare an 
article to be found in two people for each 
other, that no wonder the stones left on the 
path by one make it rough walking for 
both. 

However, the path in love in this case 
might have run smoothly enough, only Belinda 
Sinclair was of so jealous a disposition that she 
was continually upsetting poor Mr. Seymour 
with suspicions and false accusations, and 
she had adopted a foolish notion — perhaps, 
from reading too many novels at the &shion- 
able Brighton ladies school — that a little 
mystery hanging about a girl made her much 
more interesting and attractive. To effect this 
in her own case, she had, without the smallest 
reason, always forbidden Seymour to refer in 

I 6 
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anj way to her early days at Brighton ; said 
the name of Miss DaJb made her shudder, and 
that there were reqolleetions attached to her 
school days she neyer wished renewed- The 
fact was^ I suppose, she thought that a safe 
thing to hit upon, for no one knew anything 
much ahout her there excepting her sister 
Emma ; and if Mr Seymour asked her about 
it the only answer he got was shouts of 
laughter. Emma, I suppose, saw what 
Belinda was about, and as she herself de^ 
scribed it — 

^^ I saw her little game, and of course 
wouldn't spoil sport'' Then Belinda was of 
opinion that you spoilt all the fun of ^^ go- 
ing to be married," and ''being engaged," — 
if you did not bully the man a little and have 
some lover's quarrels. The coiisequence was^ 
she flirted with everyone she met ; had jolly 
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fun, and didn't mmd bow long it lasted. 
'' Fancy, ^ said she one day to Mr,. Howard^ 
** that dear Sejrmour is in such a huiTy for 
our wedding day to be fixed. Now, I think 
this is the jolliest time I ever had ; and 
married people tell me 1 shall never be able 
to treat him so after the fatal knot is tied. 
But I lead fatim a life now, sometimes I don't 
apeak to him all day, because, I tell him, he 
looked too pleased with the handsome widow's 
dress, and picked up her fan too often. Then 
he IS so penitent, and then, of course we make 
it all urp." 

" Oh ! " said Howard, '^ I am glad to know 
the process one has to go through under the 
circumstances, though indeed a poor devil 
like me, nothing but debts and orders to India, 
is not likely to come under such circumstances 
at all events fol* several years, and then per- 
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haps the fashion will have changed, and thejr 
will manage them some other way." 

"What nonsense you do talk, Mr. 
Howard." 

*' No, I don't; you know there are all sorts 
of new ways of taming wild beasts now, and 
they tell me there is a man who can make 
other men laugh, talk, walk, sing, or in fact 
do anything he wills they should. I certainly 
never heard of his making a woman do as he 
told her, but the science might be worth 
studying, and if the women could learn it you 
know one would be saved the trouble and 
foolishness of proposing to them." 

*' They would do it all by mesmerism, aye ? 
not a bad idea, really," laughingly answered 
Belinda. 

This plan of constantly working up a man's 
feelings and trying to make him jealous, is a 
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dangerous game, and so it proved with Belinda 
Sinclair. 

It is a curious fact that though nothing 
beyond the common necessaries of life can 
ever be purchased at the country villages or 
post towns near people's country homes, yet 
you invariably find when the discussion of 
where we shall drive or ride to-day takes place 
at luncheon, some one always wants to go to 
the town, always wants to buy something, 
and strange to say, generally gets it, or some* 
thing that does as well. 

Then there is always one great attraction,, 
the second post. So like everyone else, the 
Sinclairs generally rode in for the second 
post, and Belinda had been accustomed to see 
Mr. Seymour very much put out several 
times by his letters, and chaffed him much 
for being cross all the way home. They 
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geaenXfy tntnedoiitta belawyer^s difficulties 
and delays, the caiue of it bring a long miniH 
rit^, n^^ligent trnateeai Bevatl minor claims 
to be aetded, old debts and so on. 

However, on one particular day he got a 
letter which aeemed to annoy him more than 
any he had had. Belinda foond it was too 
aerioaa eren finr chaffing, he evaded all her 
qoeationa. She had been flirting all day, more 
even than nraal with Mr* Howard, so she soon 
consoled herself by retmning to that amuse- 
ment, and left Seymour to himself and his 
moody thoughts. 

The more he pouted the more she flirted, 
but she was surprised and rather put out that 
he did not return to his allegiance in the 
evening. 

He came down late for dinner, after 
they had all finished soup, which she was 
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snre was done on purpose not to take ber 
in, and the provoking yonng curate, who of 
course stood about, not knowing where to sit^ 
as if lie had never before been in Christian 
society, where people sat on chairs instead exf 
squatting, eventually placed himself in the 
vacant chair by her side, which everyone else 
had left for Seymour. 

He asked her to sing for him in the evening, 
certainly, but was so stiff, and melancholy 
she could make nothing of him. As he gave 
her the candle at bed time^ she whispered — 
*' What is it T he answered, " I wiU explain 
in the morning, good-bye, and Grod bless 
you," and so they parted that night.'* 

When the sisters went to their rooms, they 
talked over the day, and Emma fiiirly told 
Belinda she thought she was behaving beasdy 
badly to poor Seymour, and though she did 
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not mind a little chaff now and then, the way 
she was carrying on with Howard was enough 
to make the sweetest lamb savage. Belinda 
pooh poohed the advice, and declared it was 
all right 

It was carious that good Lord Evandale, the 
moment his niece was actually engaged to be 
married, and according to his wishes, 
seemed to forget all his objections to young 
Howard, and never said another word about 
who was or was not to be asked to the house, 
but left his wife uncontrolled authority in 
such matters ; and she, having been brought 
up in the vortex of London gaiety, with no 
guide but what was the fashion in men as 
well as other things, never dreamt of her 
nieces having the bad taste to want to marry 
anything but a good match, and in her choice 
of visitors never went beyond whether they 
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were entertaining, good-looking, and pleasant 
as a general rule, and two or three of the 
party good matches in a worldly point 
of view, the only point in fact through which 
she had learnt to view anything. 

The morning after this ride to the Post the 
breakfast at Sinclair was gloomy and uncom- 
fortable. 

Lord Evandale had received a letter from 
Mr Seymour, telling him he was suddenly 
called to London, and would write farther 
from there, but could not return at all events 
at present. 

Lady Evandale never appeared at breakfast 
unless it were some special hunting breakfast, 
or a male occaaion of the kind ; her health 
was too delicate, she preferred it quietly in 
her boudoir. 

Miss Belinda did not appear that morning 
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at breakfast, haying been last seen crying^ 
bitterly in bed over a letter, which she almost 
tore to pieces in rage, and refused to show 
anyone. 

Emma Sinclair declared the whole thing a 
horrid bore, and told the few men visitors who 
were in the house she believed there waa 
going to be a tremendous blow up, and if thej 
had any return tickets she recommended them 
to use them, and get into cooler quarters 
forthwith. 

It was generally reported in the house that 
the marriage was oflF, or at all events post- 
poned. 

Mr. Seymour's valet had complained bit- 
terly that his master never had been in such 
temper, there was no pleasing him ; and the 
news from his lawyer must have been very 
unpleasant, for he had not spoken a word ta 
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him, esicepting telling him to paok up eveiy- 
thing and follow him to town by the next 
train, he Ihimaelf intending to go by the 
earliest one next morning. 

These orders he had given him when 
he went to his master's room the last 
thing at n%ht ; and Mr. Brwh firmly he* 
lieved his master never went to bed at all, 
but walked about the room the whole 
night, and when he went to call him in the 
morning, he looked so white and ill, it made 
him quite anxious to get to London to him* 
However,in spite of this expressed anxiety, Mr. 
Brush, like all of his kind, lingered on, wishing 
good-bye and gossiping over the village news 
of the day till the latest train that could pos- 
sibly take him to London that night. 

When Brush did arrive he found his master 
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looking paler and more haggard still ; he had 
evidently been writing a great many letters^ 
and the confidential lawyer was just leaving 
the house; and thus he spoke aloud his 
thoughts as he hurried past Brush to his cab — 

" Oh, these women I these women I Why 
will they not be open and truthful, and trust 
usl" 

Brush received orders to be ready and start 
early next morning for Dover, whence they 
were going abroad, where or for how long 
Mr. Seymour did not inform him. 

Meantime the truth was soon known at 
Sinclair, and of course spread also to the 
village and the neighbours — Miss Sinclair's 
marriage was off. 

Lord Evandale received the following letter 
from Mr. Seyinour — 
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" Dear Lord Evandale, 

I regret to say I must leave 
England for six months ; at the end of that 
time I shall return and marry your niece, if 
she still wishes me to do so, as I consider 
myself bound in honor to her till she herself 
thinks proper to release me. For all expla- 
nations I refer you to her. What I am suffer- 
ing in what I am now obliged to do I can't 
tell you. 

" Yours ever, 

" Seymour.'' 



This letter fell as a thunder-bolt on poor 
Lord £ vandale, who had begun to feel a great 
part of his promise to his brother fulfilled, and 
he should soon be able to rest quietly at 
home, and have no more balls or London 
seasons. 
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He immediately went to Miss' Belinda'a 
room, but wblb told by tiie maid her mistress 
WM not np, said ahe was not well^ and would 
speak to no one but Miss Emma, who waa 
there with her, and would go down to her 
uncle in ten minutes, and teAl him all about 
her. 

Lord Evandale was forced to be content 
with this, and finding it impossible, in the 
interim, to attend, even to his morning 
visit to his stables, or give a hearing to his 
baili£F, thought perhaps his wife might be 
able to advise or enlighten him, for he said to 
himself: ^' these girls are such fanny crea- 
tures, one can only get to understand them by 
putting on female spectacles in emergencies*" 

^^ Oh, Lord Evandale, how you startled 
me I " said my lady,, who was becomingly 
tucked up on her sofa, waiting for Dr. Watson^ 
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who had been sent for about an hour before, 
^^ really this news has so npset me, I feel quite 
nervous and ilL" 

" Then I fear my visit is useless, my dear, 
for I came to know what I was to do to-day, 
and what could be the meaning of this quar* 
rel between Belinda and Seymour ; I am sure 
they seemed very good friends yesterday .'* 

"How should I know, Evandale? — it is 
hard to come and attack me ; you must be 
aware whenever I tried to teach your nieces 
the way men should be treated, and instil 
into them some of the good London principles 
I was taught about marrying, you always took 
their part, said you hated manoeuvering for 
husbands. Emma was frank, and open, and 
naivej you liked it, and as to Belinda, she had 
more sense in her little finger than most 
women in their heads — now ybu see." 
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" Oh, well, perhaps you were right. At all 
events I see you are not well enough to be 
bothered this morning, I will go and talk to 
Emma," and so the disappointed uncle retired 
and found Emma sitting in his stady, waiting 
for him with a very serious look for her, and 
holding in her hand a letter very much crum* 
pled and torn. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



HIS DEPARTURE EXPLAINED. 



^^ Well, Emma, and what is the meaning of 
all this, explain at once," said Lord Evan- 
^ale. 

'* First, my dear uncle, read this letter,'' 
and she put the letter Belinda had that morn- 
ing received from Seymour into his hands. 

After arranging his spectacles, shutting the 
windows and doors that they might have no 
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listeners) at last down he sat in his laige 
business chair, and Emma sat upon the tables 
dangling her pretty little toes in mid air, and 
tearing a quill pen into shreds, as if that in 
some way mitigated the vexation under 
which she was eyidently suffering. 
The letter ran thus : — 



^^ Dear MIbs Sinclair, 

You must remember you 
have often forbidden me to ask you questions 
about your school days at Miss Dale's, at 
Brighton, and insinuated some mystery at- 
tached to them which you did not choose to 
tell me." 



^^ Mystery; school days; what the deuce 
does he mean ?" 

^^ Never mind, uncle, read on to the end, 
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-and then ask what qaestions joa Uke, bat I 
shan't answer you any till you hare drawn 
the covert well, and then we may together^ 
perhaps, kill the fox." 
The letter continued-* 



" This want of confidence tried me you know 
very much; yet, in spite of your jealous re- 
proofs to me, and your thoughtless manner 
sometimes with other men, I loved you 
truly — so deeply I would risk everything to 
call you my wife — ^and trust to time to gain 
your entire confidence ; but, judge of my 
feelings, when I got a letter on Monday, dur- 
ing our ride, telling me the real story of your 
^school life, and all you had so ofiten refused to 
explain to me. It is true my informant was 
anonymous, and I should probably have tora 

K 2 
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up the letter as an unworthy suspioion of jou^ 
had not your own conduct confirmed it all ; 
and your flirting that day when you saw I 
was su£Fering, tended to irritate me. I de- 
termined to leave you for six months, but at 
the end of that time — ^if yoa still wish to be 
my wife— Lord Evandale will let me know 
I am to return to Sinclair. I love you so 
dearly, I feel what I am thus obliged to do 
more deeply than words can tell ; but after 
much consideration, I think it the wisest course 
to adopt as by that time I shall have tutored 
myself to indifference ; and if we are ever 
man and wife, this is a subject we will never 
recur to ; and the six month's absence will 
have served me, as Indian rubber does to our 
foolish, childish efforts at drawing — ^to efface 
all remembrance of your early life. 
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'^ A dien, Miss Sinclair, may you never be 
loved less truly or devotedly than by your 
disappointed 

** Seymour/* 



" Well, my dear/' said Lord Evandale as 
he dropped the eventful letter from his hand, 
" if when I draw my coverts in the hunting 
season, I understand as little about them as I 
do about that letter, I wonder they haven't 
kicked me out of the post of master of hounds 
years ago— that's all I can say." 

" My dear uncle, it is very plain to me. The 
fox has gone right away, and we have all got 
a bad start, and if I'm not mistaken, we shall 
find our fences are sti£F timber, and a soft, un- 
certain bank to start o£F from." 

" Well, love, let's be serious ; now what is 
all this ?" said Lord Evandale. 
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^^ Listen to me, and I will tell youp-^first 
Mr. Beymonr is one of those people who think 
yon should tell each other everything when 
you are engaged, and still more when you are 
married. Now, I know that is a fallacy, and I 
have argued it with him over and over, *and I 
told him married people on that principle would 
be awfully dull people, as an old Cumberland 
woman once said, * Wary edyfying but wary 
dool.' However, that was his theory. Now, 
the second cause of uncomfort with them was, 
Belinda had said a married woman might flirt 
provided her husband were present, but that 
a married man must never admire another 
woman's dress or manner — when she was pre- 
sent-^because it seemed as if he meant it as a 
reproof to her. Now, stop unde, don't in- 
terrupt me, or the fox shall go to ground,, 
and you shan't hear another word," laughed 
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Emma, as her uncle kept trying to interpose 
gome word or qaestion. 

^^ I know what yoa want to ask abottt^rt- 
why Belinda made such a mystery of her 
school life? The history is simply this: 
when we were at Miss Dale's wonderful 
recherchi and fashionable school at Brighton^ 
of course we walked out on the esplanade, 
and of course we could look at people and 
they could look at us. Well, there was a 
certain French CSount, who was, no doubt, at 
Brighton for the good of his health, and found 
it necessary to walk on the esplanade at 
exactly the same hour we did. By degrees 
he got to notice us, as we thought, and in 
our silly way we drew lots who should drop 
their handkerchief, as if by accident of course, 
just as the Oount p^sed. The lot fell to 
Belinda. The Count naturally picked it up 
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and gave it back to her with a low bow, a 
sigh, and ^Ah quel amour de fiUe /' gently 
murmnred." 

" What folly, what neglect of Miss Dale— 
where was she all the time ?" 

" Now hush, uncle I I really won't tell if 
you excite yourself in that way. Naturally 
the joke could not end here, and you can 
fancy the Count was always at his post. One 
day he slipped a lovely pink note into 
Belinda's hand. You know we had all taken 
to bowing to him, and when the French 
teacher, who walked out with us, asked us if 
it was allowed, we said, of course ; he was a 
cousin of a late pupil teacher. The pink 
note was carefully hid, and read with great 
caution at home by a select few, and what do 
you think it was — why a formal proposal of 
marriage. This was a Utile startling, and we 
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did not know how to settle that ; so we took 
it to Miss Dale, and she undertook to answer 
it, and manage it should all be kept a secret* 
For the rest of that quarter we were not 
allowed to go on the Esplanade ; of course^ 
we teased Belinda dreadfully about her 
Count, and at last I fear we made it such a 
sore point that she could not bear it even re- 
ferred to, and made me promise to say noth- 
ing about it at home. 

" Now what we fear is that some servant, 
or some one who owed Belinda a grudge, 
trumped up a story on the foundation of this, 
and has so mystified Seymour that he believes 
it all. Here is the copy he sends of the 
anonymous letter : — 



" * Sir, — I think marriage is a very solemn 
and awful thing to do, and it is right as far as 
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possible yon should know Ae history of the 
one yon ties yoniself too for bettw and for 
worse* Now, do yon know the yonng lady 
yon is going to wed ain't a doing it for the 
first time; she is the widow of a French 
Connt, as was helieved— a swindler, as he 
proved to be— -and has a child ont at nurse 
somewhere. I heard her say all this was 
tme herself or I wouldn't have yentured fa 
warn you. 

" * A LoTER OF Faik Plat. ' 



*^ Now, nncle dear, what is to be done next,, 
that's the question ? Belinda is forious, won't 
write to Seymour, and won't let anybody else 
do EO : says all right, she can wait six months, 
and then she will marry him^-and won't she 
lead him a fife, she will pay him out, and all 
such rubbish." 
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^^ Indeed I am at a loss what is to be done; 
but are yon sure, Emma) jou have told me 
everything abont this Count — did nothing 
else happen about him?" said Lord Evan- 
dale. 

^* No, I assure you ; but you know it was 
impossible anything could : it made such a 
row in the school, and was only overlooked 
by Miss Dale on condition that we never 
spoke of it at home any of us, and the French 
teacher was scolded nearly to death." 

*^ It is very unfortunate, you see ; Seymour 
would never believe your version of the 
Count against the letter, on account of Be- 
linda's mystery. Oh I if she had only told 
biai all at once Y* said Lord Evandale. 

^^ Of course, but she said it was so atsuitd 
of him always questiesiing her, and would 
never do to allow. Now I am off, dear unele^ 
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I have told you all I know, remember, honoar 
bright, you tell no one but auntie," and away 
she went back to Belinda. 

Things remained much as they were for a 
week or so, those staying in the house took 
Emma's advice, and availed themselves of 
their return tickets. Every one looked de- 
pressed, every one felt afraid to refer to the 
past or talk of the future. 

At the end of a week Belinda came out of 
her room ; she looked somewhat harassed, but 
she joined the family party, declared she was 
quite well, eat and drank — ^we won't quite 
venture to say slept as usual — said she did not 
wish to mope, and begged her aunt to ask 
some visitors, for the house was too quiet, and 
she and they all wanted some society. 

So everything seemed to be drifting back 
into its usual state inside the haU, but outside 
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amongst the neighbours, and especially in the 
Tillage, cariosity and wonder had not half 
subsided. All wondered what had broken off 
the match. 

Miss Selina Bright looked extremely know- 
ing, and protested that she knew from the 
first the marriage never could be, she had 
prophesied it all along ; no good ever came of 
joking with serious things, that playing at. 
marrying, and rehearsing love making,treating 
such a solemn thing iq such a flippant manner, 
couldn't bring any blessing with it — never it 
couldn't. 

The servants examined the letters that 
came through their hands, insides or out just 
as it might be, were very attentive in answer- 
ing the bells, and hanging about arranging 
the blinds, or poking the fire, but it was no 
use. Mr. Bow, the butler, told Mrs. Green 
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the hoTisdneper it was no lue, he cotdd ouike 
nothing of it at alL The two maids, my lady's, 
and tile young lady's only sighed, and said it 
would be unbecoming of them in their con- 
fidential position to make any remarks, so they 
only said, ^^ some misdiief maker has been at 
work, and their arts has succeeded, and more's 
the pity!'' though in truth tiiey knew no 
more tiian the rest of them. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



TOE CRISIS. 



For about four months things went on at 
Sinclair in a sort of quiescent state, the subject 
of Mr. Seymour and the expected wedding 
was forbidden ; no one spoke of it and no one 
knew what Belinda intended to do when he 
returned, not even Emma, for she could not 
understand her sister's changed manner, she 
had become quite irritable and dissatisfied ; 
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thej had gone to London as nsual, and gone 
out a great deal. Belinda not often staying 
away, it was understood by the world that the 
marriage was off for a time on account of 
certain money matters,and he was gone abroad 
to pass the time. Whenever Belinda went 
out, she insisted on keeping up a flirtation 
with Howard, which annoyed them alL 

It was the evening of a large ball at the 
Duchess of Craven's ; all London, that is the 
iltte of London society were there, many had 
been the hard words said of the Duchess 
during the last week for refusing invitations 
to greedy applicants, and many the cut she 
had been forced into giving. 

" She give herself such airs, indeed," said 
Lady Bossemore, " to leave my girls out of 
her parties — why, I knew her when she first 
came out a raw-boned red haired Scotch girl, 
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that the men danced v\ ith as a favour, and 
indeed it was at my house she first met the 
Duke." 

^' Is it not too bad/' said Lady Louisa 
Mowbray, who had married a rich but vulgar 
cotton lord. ^^ I wrote to the Duchess to ask 
for two of my husband's nephews to go to her 
ball, and she actually refuses to have them, 
I who am first cousin to the Duke and have 
known her all my life — too bad 1 " and many 
speeches of the kind were made to mutual 
friends and cordiaUy responded too. 

It is curious what continual gratitude seems 
to be expected by those at whose house a girl 
has first met any good match she may eventu- 
ally marry ; no o£Fence seems equal to neglect-^ 
ing any one afterwards whose drawing-room 
was the first step on the ladder. 

The b&U was very brilliant, and graced by 
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the preflence of royalty. Lord Eyandalo 
fleldom went to baUs, but on this occasion just 
went in and made his bow, and would certainly 
have remained and made himself very much 
de tropj could he have seen what was going on 
at the end of the conse rvatoiy, where some 
couples who foand it too hot and fatiguing to 
dance had sat down to look at the flowers and 
sip iced coffe. 

There was Lady Herbert with Lord Vin- 
cent in loyal attendance, and their tite-h^tite 
only interrupted from time to time by some 
impassioned youth who had been promised 
the next valse, and was actually green enough 
to fancy he was ever meant to have it 

Then there were otiiers in whom we are not 
interested and not concerned ; but one couple 
we are so far concerned with, that we must do 
the sneaky chaperone and listen. 
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^^ Believe me, Belinda dearest, you mistake 
him ; he never loved you really, or he wouXd 
not so easily have believed you in the wrong. 
Come, sweet love, promise you will forget 
him and love only me/' 

** Oh, don't Fred I pray don't tempt me I 
Tou know my uncle will never consent to my 
marrying you, especially now you are going 
to India." 

^^ Well, and can you not love me enough to 
defy his displeasure for a week or two, for, of 
course, he would soon forgive you. Speak, 
dearest, speak — say, will you be mine : if you 
refuse I shall go to India alone, and despair- 
ing take to drink and gambling— which shall 
it be ?" and he looked into her &ce with those 
speaking eyes. 

^^My aunt is calling me ; let me go, 
Fred. I will see^—I will try — I will answer 
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you to-morrow. Come, take me to my 
aunt.'' 

Howard really thought himself desperately 
in love with Belinda, and fancied she was as 
much so with him. He had ascertained her 
engagement with Seymour was at an end. He 
had made up his quarrel and difficulties with 
his father, and persuaded him to pay all his 
debts on condition he exchanged from the 
Guards to the Bifles, and went out to India at 
once. That he was to do in a few weeks, and 
the height of his wishes was to take Be- 
linda Sinclair with him as his wife. ^' With 
her by Jhis side," he said, " a fellow might 
keep straight ; and she was so different from 
most women." He knew Lord Evandale 
would not consent to his marriage, and his 
only chance was a run away ; but after all, 
in these days that was nothing, sure to bo 
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forgiven very soon, and saved all the trouble 
and expense of a wedding breakfast. 

'^ The old parties ought to thank you instead 
of blowing up/' 

Since the marriage had been broken off, 
Lady Evandale had lost much of the influence 
she had gained over the girls, and she did not 
know how to remedy matters* 

As the end of six months got near, Be- 
linda became more reserved to Emma, more 
irritable and unlike herself. 

One morning, just before they left London, 
and just when Lord Evandale was thinking 
of asking Belinda what sort of letter he 
should write Seymour — ^to return to Sinclair 
or not — the whole house was upset and in an 
uproar because Miss Sinclair was missing, 
and no one knew where she was gone. 

At one of the distant parish churches of 
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London, the congregation liad been appealed 
to by Charles Howard and Belinda Sinclair 
on three snccessiye Sandays, to name any im- 
pediment they were aware of to their marry- 
ing. They had some of them, who were 
fortunate enough to hear what was muttered 
by the clergyman, thought of their friends, 
and not recognising the names amongst them, 
the thing was soon forgotten. However, 
after the third time of asking, as it is called, 
the clergyman had a letter begging him to be 
in readiness for eight o'clock next morning to 
join a happy pair. This request was an un- 
usual one, and would probably have not met 
with much attention had it not been accom- 
panied by a fee before hand, and the church- 
warden having one at the same time begging 
all might be quiet, and a proper witness 
present with a fee also enclosed. 
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They arrived pnnctaally, were married, 
and left the church for the Qreat Western 
Hotel. 

Belinda Sinclair had written herself to Mr. 
Seymour to release him from any tie to her, 
and begging him to write to her and say he 
was satisfied. She entered into no defence of 
herself that she considered would be like ; an 
admission of wrong when there was none, 
but she told him as he was aware of her 
jealous disposition, and how implicitly those 
who loved truly and meant to be happy should 
trust each other, and that if he was so easily 
persuaded she was deceiving him now, what 
would it be after marriage ? therefore for both 
their sakes she wished their engagement to 
end, and she only waited for his answer to 
consider it so. 

The answer came, and what else could it 
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be bat a formal renunciation of his claims 
and rights; it was short, bat showed tvae 
feeling, it was this — 



" Yoa are right, we are best free, and our 
engagement is at an end. The love that 
alone can make marriage happy should be so 
unsullied, so mutually confident it would be 
madness to expect sweet sunshine in a home 
where a cloud has already fallen, yet — 

" "Tis better to hare loved and lost. 
Than never to have loved at all/ 



" Seymour. 



J} 



Miss Sinclair did not show this or her own 
letter to anyone. She felt too much displeased 
with herself for her behaviour throughout to 
speak to anyone. She could not help feeling 
«he had behaved in a coquetish foolish manner 
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and lost a man who would have made a really 
good husband; yet she would not own it. 
Oh I when are we ever so thoroughly dis- 
pleased and discontented as when in spite of 
the thick veil of self love that we all draw 
over ourselves we see we have acted badly. 
Many a wretched, sleepless night had Belinda 
passed thinking of Seymour and what she had 
done. Many a good resolve she had made 
and many times determined to put it aU into 
her uncle's hands to settle, but with daylight 
and a word with Howard all melted away, 
she was as reckless and heartless as ever. 

Though all saw and regretted Belinda's 
way of flirting with Mr. Howard no . one 
knew of Seymour's letter. 

Her disappearance from the house three 
weeks after the Duchess of Craven's ball waa 
like a thunderbolt. 

VOL. !• L 
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Lord Evandale found a letter for him from 
the twoAvmjj and one enclosed &r Emmi^. 
Miss Sinclair told her tmele it was no use 
writing excuses,, ahe knew she had done wrong 
and must be severely blamed| and after all 
ills kindness she felt ashamed eren of herselfi 
bnt that she entreated him to be mereifol in 
his judgment of her, and to remember how 
cruelly Mr. Seymour had treated her. She 
enclosed a copy of her own Miid his letter to 
show she was £ree from him, and begging 
forgiveness of him and her aunt, hoped they 
would see her before she started for India. 

Her letter to Emma only appealed to her 
by all her easterly love not to judge her 
harshly, and to use her ii««istible influence 
with Lord and Lady Evandale that they 
«hoi;ld receive her before she left England* 

Lord Evandale, of course, stormed and 
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craved for sometime, but Emma folfilled her 
mission well, and by the end of a week Mr. 
and Mrs. Howard were reconciled and nnder 
lier good uncle's roof again. There every- 
thing was done to ^isnre thdr comfort on 
*heir voyage, and on thdr arrival in India. 
The money Belinda was entitled to from her 
father at twenty-one was giren up to her at 
once, and all most carefoUy and legally 
arranged, and every one tried to be as pleasant 
and cheerful about it as posrible. 

Lord Evandale could not, however, help 
often reminding his better half of his better 
wisdom when he so constantly warned her 
against letting that ^^ fellow Howard hang 
about the girls/' They remained in London 
to see the loving pair start, and then returned 
4o Sinclair, where Emma found even her 

L 2 
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everlasting spirits somewhat di£Gicult to keep 
up without her sister. 

Of course the breaking off of Miss Sinclair's 
marriage to Mr. Seymour had caused talk 
enough in her own neighbourhood ; but now 
the run-away match, the immediate recon- 
ciliation, the start for India, why the days did 
not seem half long enough for all the talk, all 
the exaggerations, all the advice, and all 
the would-be regrets. 

Miss Selina Bright was naturally not very 
quiet on the subject, the only drawback being 
the absence ot the family from the hall, so that 
she could no longer quote what ^^ poor dear 
Lady Evandale had said to her as a friend," 
or refer to the many opportunities the Doctor 
had of judging, though of course he never 
«poke of what he saw or heard through pro* 
fessional visits. 
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But she had one great croney in the 
village, a certain paralyzed old Indian offi- 
cer, who having passed many years in India, 
was as fond of gossip, and as good a hand 
at it as any old maid ; they talked it all 
over at their friendly tea meetings, and 
of course decided that it was very extra- 
ordinary a marriage so generally approved of 
should be broken off so suddenly. Mr. Sey- 
mour must have known all about his money 
matters from the first. Some people had mis- 
chievously hinted at a little actress in the 
matter, but that she knew from the best au- 
thority was a calumny, for her housemaid's 
sister had married Mr. Brush's brother, and 
as Mr. Brush had lived as confidential servant 
to Mr. Seymour ever since he left college, of 
course he was a judge, and he repudiated such 
a notion as quite unlike his master. 
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^^ No, it was really very odd ; but then 
young ladies were brought up so differently 
Qow-a-days, there was no accoonting for their 
dwigs and goings on." 

When the news of the run-away match and 
the intended departure for India reached the 
county, then indeed it seemed as if no amount 
of talk or surmise could satisfy the feelings of 
the neighbours. Then Miss Bright and her 
Indian friend set to work in good earnest. 

" Now who would have thought it? " said 
the interesting Selina, ^^ Mr. Howard was at 
the bottom of it all, and of course he managed 
the anonymous letter, and upset the whole 
afiBur/' 

" Well, if I were the girl's brother, Fd like 
to horsewhip him within an inch of his life^ 
and bang that out of him afterwards with a 
bullet," said the ^exj colonel. 
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** Oh, how shocking you do talk ; but what 
do you think, Colonel, of their going to 
India?" 

^' Why, ma'am I think this, that if a man take 
a real good, steady-going English girl out there^ 
the chances are she becomes good for nothing in 
a year, if the cholera don't mercifully carry 
her o£F before ; but if a man takes out there a 
girl that flirts and is a coquette in England^ 
and has thrown over another man for him^ 
why he is beyond even the mercy of the 
oholera, and must expect to have to keep hdr 
lover as well as herself. '* 

This sentiment so solemaly given, and so 
emphatieally spoken, quite overpowered poot 
Miss Sdlina Bright^ and she beeame pathetie 
—^wished the diar doctor would oome and 
take his oup of tea« 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



CHANGE OF AIR. 



Ladt Hebbert, though at first she seemed 
to look coldly on her husband's proposition 
of a foreign tour, was in reality quite anxious 
for it, and was only hesitating a little not to 
let him suppose her too soon appeased. 

She and Julie were quite busy making pre- 
parations, and inunediately the concert was 
oyer, they went off with Master Ferdinand^ 
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who wished good-bye to his books and his 
goT^onesB in great triumph. 

They stayed away a monlih, w^it to the 
Booth of France, and then through Switzer-* 
land. 

Mrs. Batt and her diaige, meantime, were 
left at Brighton, where they thoronghly 
enjoyed themselves. Bose began to forget 
her loss a little, and grew plump and rosy 
again^ Mrs, Batt's only fear was news of 
Lady Herbert's retom, and an order for them 
to do so also. 

However, it did not come for some weeks, 
and Mrs. Batt did not lose her opportunities 
or her time, she made herself as captivating 
as possible, and dazzled by ihe dash of the 
tradespeople at the queen of watering places 
in comparison to her well meaning but 
countrified Brown, she fixed her affections 

L 5 
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upon a batcWfl foremaa about to Bet up ior 
business, and even Miss Rose was sometimes 
left to tke eare o£ the girl of the lodging- 
house, whilst she took a turn with her young 
man. 

All this was most foctunate for the peaee 
and quiet of Thombury, and had Lord 
Herbert in his occasional visits to his child 
been allowed to look behind the scenes, he 
would have blessed the day he proposed the 
sea-side visit, as it would be likely to release 
him from a great difficulty ; it was evident no 
comfort could exist at home whilst Batt and 
Julie were under the same roof, and yet he 
bad not the heart to tell Batt she must part 
from Miss Eose. She would of course have 
resented such an order as an injustice and 
bardshi{> of the deepest dye, but she was now 
likely to take a v^ differafit view of it, it 
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suited her ta diange tbe nnrseiry for a sbop^ 
and Miss Bose for a hasband^ and like ail 
servants, dureotly it suits tfaem the thing must 
be done. After all I do not blame theta) aod 
though it is our habit to consider ourselves 
as generally ill-treated by our servants, I 
believe under similar circumstances we sboald 
be just as selfish. They have their way to 
make in the woiid, in some deigree ours is 
made for us, so vre must allow they deserve 
the preference in questiom of going or staying 
as to time and place. 

Great astonishmest had been spread sit 
Thombury by Lord Herbert announcing that 
Lady Herbert when she rettn*ned tbe next day 
would bring with her a little girl, a year or so 
older than Master Ferdinand, for whom a room 
was to be prepared, who would be educated 
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with his own children, and would be considered 
as such; her name was Florence Gonzal^. 

Batt and Miss Bose had returned the day 
Lord Herbert gave this order. 

^' Oh/' she said, giving hex face the most 
contemptuous expression she possibly could^ 
^^some more of them' foreigners coming to 
turn the old place into a Bedlam. Well, I 
can't stand bye and see such goings on and 
so I mean to give warning/' 

'^ And no loss neither I '' said Mr. Screw, 
the butler, who was sweet upon Mdle. Julie, 
consequently not over fond of Mrs. Batt. 

**I may live to pay you for your im- 
pertinence, Mr. Screw," retorted Mrs. Batt, 
^^ leastways I never was thought slow at 
paying my debts, especiaUy them soii;," and 
she bounced from the room. 
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Lady Herbert arrived in due course, accom^ 
panied by Julie, master Ferdinand, and the 
strange child— a little dark-haired, brown- 
eyed gipsy-looking one, merry as a fairy, quick 
in all her movements, intelligent, and altoge- 
ther fascinating, though just as you felt pleased 
with her, and thought you knew and liked 
her, there was a cunning twinkle in her eye 
and a sneer on her lip that seemed unnatural 
in one so young, and gave you a feeUng of 
fear of her, quite unaccountable in such a child. 

Lady Herbert looked handsome and better 
than ever, and was in one of her most pleas-' 
ing moods — her foreign tour seemed to have 
done her good. 

Ferdinand rushed o£F with Florence to show 
her his room and her room, the gardens, the 
ponies, the toys-in fine, eveiything in the 
way only children can rush about and see 
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everytluB^ in five minutefi after tbey arrive at 
a place, and with thai happj knack, that 
going away for a* month gives perfect novelty 
to ev^ object on their return, and makea 
every toy as good bb new, if ever so defaced 
and old in truth. 

^ But oh," said Ferdy, **you have not seen 
the best of all," after Florence had been rush- 
ing about in one continuous state of rapture, 
each pleasure seeming greater than the last, 
^^ they say my sister Bose is come home, come 
and kiss her, you will love her so." And 
away they sped to the other nursery, where 
they found Bose, and she and Ferdinand gave 
each other a good child's hug. Ferdy 
presented Rose to Florence, saying "here, 
Flo, here is your new sister, my dear old one, 
she kiarxis all my lessons for me — ask her to 
learn yours, it is so nice' and easy/' 
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Bose and Florence looked at each otber 
and stared ; a stiff kiss and sbake of the haiub 
was all that passed. Were thej destined to^ 
be friends or enemies for life — certainly the 
latter, if one looker on, Mrs. Batt, could have 
decided their lot. Foe Bose's part, she was 
so relieved to find Lady Herbert did not 
accompaoP7 them to the nnrsety, for she was 
terribly frightened of her^ that she was soon 
as keen to show off her treasores as Ferdy • 
She had bought a £bw presents at Brighton, 
and picked ap sea-weed and stones that were 
eonsidered invahuible« In her presents she 
had not ccmnted npon a new piay-^fellow, bat 
she soon made.ap her mind to give F^dy's 
new sister the little work-box she had reserved 
fer herseli^ and gave it very prettily, though 
it was[ accepted aomewhaA ungracioivsly. 

^' Ferdyv"" ^^ ^^^i as they returned to* the 
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drawing-room, ^^ mamma said Rose was a 
naughty, cross girl, and didn't love her, and 
wouldn't love me ; but I don't think her 
cross/' 

*^ Mamma does not like Rose ; but you 
mustn't tell that, Florence, it's a secret," an- 
swered the child. 

" You are not vexed, dear Herbert, I hope," 
said my lady, in her gentlest tone, ^^ at my 
bringing Florence back with me, she seemed 
so dull and uncared for at Paris, I could not 
leave her." 

" No no," answered he, hastily, " only if s 
rather awkward ; how is one to account for 
her arrival ? " 

'^ Oh, say she is my niece, the daughter of 
a ^ter who died, and I have adopted her to 
bring up with my own ;" and so the matter 
dropped with them, and Miss Florence soon 
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fell unnoticed by the servants into the same 
routine as the other children ; but they saw 
many a sneer and smile on the fece of stran- 
gers when she was pointed out as my lady's 
niece. There was a mystery about her 
arrival and her former existence that made 
them take a more popular, because a more 
questionable view of her. Why was she so 
dark? why did she seem so dififerent from 
the other children ? why was everyone forbid- 
den to ask her questions of where she came 
from, where she had been before ? 

A few days after they all returned, Lord 
Herbert found Batt in tears, and little Eose 
in the greatest state of concern in consequence. 
Of course he was prepared for some new do- 
mestic row, and was trying to think how he 
should manage to stop them, when she 
managed to gulp out — 
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" Oh, my lord, forgive me^ but I must go, I 
must leave you ; be takes on so, I can't re- 
fuse bim no longer/' 

The relief this announcement was to him ia 
not to be described ; he ascertained it was 
the promising young butcher who took on so, 
and his object now was to make Batt leave 
her place and be married at once« 

^^ But how about Miss Bose ?' he asked. 

" Oh, my lord, she is such a sweet angel ; 
she sees as how I am happy when I'm with 
my Johnny, and she is that good that I know, 
she'll settle quite comfortable with Ellen, the 
nurse maid." 

And so the grand feat was accomplished^ 
Batt was to leave, and Bose was not to fret. 

Lord Herbert spread the news at once, and 
thought that now all jealousies and uncom^^ 
forts in the nurseries would be at an end. He 
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forgot his d»aghter woald still be there, an-^ 
other woman's child-**^a orime in the eyes of 
his wife not to be forgiven — but he trusted to 
his own guardianship-hifl own fancied quick 
perception of anj injustice to secure her 
peace and happiness. Oh, how very little he 
knew of what a jealous woman can do^— how 
impossible it is for a mother to feel the same 
for any other than her own child. 

However, Bose was so good and amiable^ 
that he never knew much of her trials. The 
nurse left, and Bose and Florence were put 
in one room under the care of Ellen, and 
shared their studies and their games. 

^^So Miss Sinclair's wedding is broken off," 
said Bakt one day before she left, to the 
housekeeper. 

** Yes, poor thing, Vm so sorry for her*-a 
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dear nice young lady she was ; why she was 
as anxious about my foot that time I scalded 
it, when them theatricals was going on, as if 
she'd known me all her life." 

" Well, I don't hold with her at all," said 
Batt. "I've my reasons for thinking she 
deceived Mr. Seymour, and I think it served 
her right ; just like that Brown, now — • 
wasn't he deceitftd. Oh I I do hate de-* 
ception, and anything adone underhand 
like." 

** You're right, there, Mrs. Batt. I always 
says if you have got anything to say agin any 
one, why say it outright; don't go round 
about and do it mysteriously. There was a 
young man I know was drove off marrying 
as nice a girl as ever you see, by another 
girl as was jealous of her, writing anonymous 
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letters to him to say his sweetheart gave all her 
wages to another young man that she loved 
better than him, and it was to a brother in 
difficulties, as couldn't be explained all the 
time." 

During this speech Mrs. Batt had been 
getting alternately red and white, and at 
length stammered out — 

'^'Law I Mrs. Evans, how shocking. 

^^ Yes, that's what I call downright mean, 
to prevent other people's happiness in that 
way," said Evans. 

^' Perhaps," said Batt, ^^ she thought it her 
duty to warn him." 

^^ Duty, nonsense I she ought to have 
been sure she told the truth before she talked 
of duty, but you look queer like Mrs. Batt, 
take a glass of my new orange wine, you 
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can't think how it reviveB you when your 
feelings is over tried.'' 

With the assistance of this cordial and a 
little more gossip, Mrs. Batt felt bettea:, and 
returned to her packing up. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



THE BBIDE. 



About a year later than our last chapter of 
events, one bright morning in August, a neat 
little villa, in the village of Sinclau:, was in 
a state of great excitement. 

The church bells were ringing a merry peal, 
the little boys were waiting in anxious expec- 
tation of a lark. Hie fly from the Crown 
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came along at an unusually quick pace, the 
horse's head decorated with a favor, to match 
one on the coachman's breast ; both had evi« 
dently assisted at many weddings before. 
What a volume one might make in one's im- 
agination were one to follow the fate of each 
of the happy couples these white bows had 
done service for. 

But this occasion seemed a very special one« 
It was no other than the long looked for, 
longed talked of marriage of Miss Selina 
Bright and Dr. Watson. 

" Oh, dear 1 oh, dear 1 Sarah Anne, how 
nervous I do feel. I am quite faint, and this 
dress will never meet ; I know it won't. Miss 
Brown would make it stylish, as she said, to 
suit the great occasion." 

^^ Law, m'am I don't think so much about 
it, it will soon be over," said the maid of all 
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work, for that day officiating as lady's maid^ 
and dressed in her best/' 

" Now, Sarah Anne, don't mam me before 
my time, let me enjoy my freedom, my title 
^f Miss, as long as I can/' 

^^ Oh I I should have thought you was tired 
of that by this, miss, but I beg your 
{>ardoii. They say you never knows the value 
of a good thing till you lose it ; that's what I 
Baid to my late mistress when she parted with 
me, all because I had John into tea one 
Sunday evening." 

And so these two chatted whilst the last 
touches were given to the white silk bonnet 
and lavender silk dress Miss Bright had with 
great care selected for her bridal attire. A 
soft white tulle fall modestly veiled the blush* 
ing bride's face, a square of white net, with a 
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white satin border, pat on as a shawl, conn 
pleted this interesting toilette* 

^^ There, now, Sarah Anne, I have split my 
glove ; oh 1 deary me, what shall I do. The 
clergyman wUl think it so mean to be married 
in a torn mended glove — there, and now there's 
a pin running into me just on my shoulden 
Oh ! it is the one to keep my shawl straight ; 
there now, I am oflF. Oh dear, how I tremble ; 
I can't think how ever the brides I have seen 
could be so quiet and self-possessed. 1 never 
thought what an awful ceremony it was,*' said 
Miss Selina. 

" I'm sure, m'am — I beg your pardon, I 
mean, miss— *you have no cause to tremble 
going to be married to such a dear good 
geDtleman as the doctor.'' 

*^ Well, we shall come, back here to break«^ 
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ifast. Is every tMng ready? Don't overdo 
the chickens. Are you sure the jelly is set? 
ice the champagne. I wonder how those two 
Miss Smiths will dress — horrid guys, I dare* 
say. 

Thus did Miss Bright, usually so demure and 
so careful in her domestic arrangements, wind 
up all her ideas in her agitation on this long- 
looked-forward-to morning. She was quite 
fiissy. 

*^ The carriage has come, miss— ^please are 
you ready?" said Sarah Anne, after she had 
spoken to the driver, and had a little joke upoa 
his job. 

" Yes — yes, I'm coming. Oh 1 love — ^love^ 
what a naughty little tyrant you are I '' 

At last in stepped Miss Bright, amidst 
much cheering from the boys without, and a 
Jast injunction to Sarah Ann, ^'Mind, now 

M 2 
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be sure that waiter cleans his boots well 
before he walks on the new carpet ; mind he 
does not break anything, and remember the 
bread sauce.** 

" Oh, lawks yes, Miss, I'll look after it all." 

"Now, driver, stop at Mrs. Smith's and 
pick up the two bridesmaids." 

*^ Dear me ! yes, I'd quite forgotten them. 
Sarah Ann, only think — 

" Yes, only think how grand it will be to 
see you come back in the doctor's carriage a 
real Mrs.." 

And at last away they went. 

The two Miss Smiths who had been in< 
vited to be bridesmaids were nieces of the 
doctor's, and liked to be still called young 
ladies. There is one point upon which 
this usually somewhat ill-natured world is 
certainly kind and liberal, that is the length 
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of time they allow the name of young lady 
to be applied to nnmarried females, and these 
were a specimen of this virtue, for the world 
called them young ladies, and they therefore 
had a perfect right to consider themselves as 
such, and dress accordingly, which they 
certainly did. 

The fashion did not reach Sinclair quite so 
soon as it does Brighton or any other aristo- 
cratic locality, but what with the Follet^ the 
Queen's Newspaper, and a stare at the county 
swells on their return to the country, the 
Miss Smiths generally managed to astonish 
the rest of the village society and attract con- 
siderable notice. I suppose that is affcer all 
one object in dressing, to have something new, 
different from your neighbours, and some- 
thing that makes every one look twice ; then 
as one has always been taught second 
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thoughts are the best, ooa concluded the- 
second thoughts are of admiration. The^ 
worst of admiration, especially from one 
woman to another of your dress is that ex- 
perience, perhaps even from one's own feel- 
ings, has taught one that when people say 
"How very pretty — charming, so uncom'-* 
mon, &c.," it quite as often means the reverse. 
The fact is they find themselves obliged to- 
say son^ething to give vent to their feelings^ 
they have once been attracted to you, and they 
can't say, " How ugly and un like anyone else,'*^ 
and have recourse to those fibs as common- 
place and well understood as that of " Not 
at home," when you are sitting in your own. 
drawing room- 
On this occasion the Miss Smiths declined 
to tell anyone the dress they had selected for 
the arduous duty of bridesmaids- And thi&. 
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is how they appeiired. First I must tell you^ 
not their age, because of coarse that is not 
known, nor is it likely to be, but I do know 
their mother died six and thirty years ago^ 
and the younger sister always says she re- 
members so well her dear mother^s funeral^ 
and her pleasure in her new black frock, and 
that Jemima, that is Miss Smith j^ar ex-- 
eellence^ was a great tall girl, much older 
than her ; but what I must tell you is their 
general appearance. They were just five 
feet two in height ; one was what is rudely 
called stumpy, that is, large head, feet and 
hands, rather embonpoint^ square waist^ and 
short legs — that was Jemima. Susannah was 
the same height, with a very long throat, very 
thin, and a very small head, small waist, long 
arms, and all the rest apparently legs. She 
seemed in fact as if she had been intended foi^ 
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a tall, fine-grown woman, but that some sad 
catastrophe had one day stopped her 
growth and deprived her of all the filling out 
properties due to her, and given double share 
to her sisten Now these two sisters, sa 
totally unlike in appearance, dressed exactly 
alike in colour, shape, and material, therefore 
it was not possible for the two to be set off to 
advantage the same day. But dear me I I 
forgot to describe their faces, Jemima had 
red hair with light eyelashes and the insepa- 
rable speckly complexion that gives you the 
idea of a badly printed spotted dress where 
the colour has run, all the bright colour ia 
gone to the head, and the remainder can only 
show a generally watery tint ; her mouth was 
pleasant and good-humoured. 

Susannah on the contrary had very dark 
black hair, dark eyes, tightly-closed lips, and 
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looked upon the world as mistaken in its 
general notions, especially on the subject of 
dress and female beauty, so she endeavoured 
to express her general disapprobation of it in 
her countenance. 

Their dress, then, for this bridal day was 
called after that beautiful new French colour, 
pomme &or^ which though it may be a some- 
what striking shade to dress in, is a triumph 
in colours; but theirs, though you were 
bound to consider it genuine, was a bright 
glaring orange in some indescribable light 
material between a muslin and a barege. 
This skirt was looped up on each hip by 
being passed through a loop of scarlet rib- 
band, with the end hanging down, just as 
they had seen Lady Evandale with hers one 
day in the village school. Now the history 
of that was, one morning walking with Lord 

M 5 
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Evandale to point out some alterations she- 
wished for, her dress was so much in the 
way as she marked out where the new wall 
was to be^ that shei pulled it through her sash 
on both sides, and so drew it up straight 
before and behind and left the length at the 
sides, where they did not incommode her. 
Under ^ this orange dress they wore white 
pique petticoats, braided by themselves for 
the ocpasion, all over hearts and bows and 
arrows — ^cupids they thought would be too 
fast for bridesmaids. 

Very long white muslin veils that hung 
down their backs, and obstinately refused to 
make any artistic folds, but fell or stuck out 
quite straight, were fastened on the top of 
immensely frizzed out handecms and chignons, 
crowded vith « large crimsoxi rose, ajxd the 
breast vsA h?ad Qf a scarlet bird with a long. 
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pointed beak that just stood over their noses^ 
BA much as to say ^^ Don't take liberties ; it is 
out of fashion to kiss the bridesmaids as 
well as the bride.'' The head dress left you in 
a happy state of ignorance as to whether they 
had followed the now usual fashion of no bon- 
nets for bridesmaids or not, until discovering 
some white satin strings tied under the chignon 
you concluded out of that compliment to the 
taste of the bride — they were bonnets. Now 
if ever Susannah could approach good looks 
sufficiently near for it to signify what colour 
she wore, this costume might have suited her. 
but for poor Jemima, or rather the feelings 
of Jemima's lookers on, the clash in colouring 
was too painful — shades of rhubarb, carrot 
and safiron floated before your eyes, or rather 
remained steadfastly fixed therO) so that you 
eoald see nothing else, and many a witness of 
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that marriage must have suffered from night-- 
mare that night, produced by imbibing toa- 
much orange, garnished with scarlet runners. 

Poor Miss Selina Bright might well say they 
would be guys, and she would never have- 
risked their presence at her wedding in so 
official a capacity in their own choice of dress, 
but Dr. Watson made such a point of their 
being asked, and as they refnsed to tell what 
dress they had selected, why she had no help 
for it. Judge of her dismay when these fair 
companions stepped into her fly. 

However, once arrived at the church it was 
as Sarah Anne had predicted, soon over, and 
Miss Selina Bright returned to her villa the 

blooming, blushing bride of Dr. Watson. 

« 

They had a very merry break&st, as it is 
called — ^luncheon it would be more reasonably 
designated. The clergyman, his wife, and. 



^ ■" ■" 'V F^" 
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daughter — a tall, over-grown, awkward girl 
of seventeen— joined them, with about twenty 
Of their mutual friends. 

The doctor and his wife were to make a 
week's tour in Cornwall, and return to re- 
ceive their friends' congratulations at home. 

One of Miss Bright's especial horrors had 
been the new high church notions, and the 
clergyman who, for years, had enjoyed the 
benefit of the Sinclair Vicarage, was a real 
old-fashioned Protestant. No choral services, 
no flowers, no lights ; in fine, as they call 
it, no nonsense was to be allowed ; and so, in- 
deed, it had been a short ceremony, and a very 
quiet, monotonous one — I suppose the right 
thing would be to say very impressive, that is^ 
the vicar spoke very slowly and very prosily ; 
asked those momentous questions to the in- 
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teresting bride and bridegroom very tenderiy 
and oarefuUy, as if, perhaps, tbey had beeu 
too hasty, and might yet repent; and the^ 
address, which he read out of the book as if it 
had been quite new and made for the occa- 
Blon, he gave with great emphasis and pathos. 
At the breakfast they, of course, had some 
toasts, some health drinking, and when the 
bride wished Dr. Watson to propose the 
clergy, it was received with great applause^ 
cmd responded to by the rev. vicar, with many 
compliments to the bride, who showed her-* 
self such a true Christian and a real Church* 
woman in her many good and charitable works, 
and in her affectionate attachment to the 
Church in its genuine simplicity, and not led 
away by any of the new-fangled notions of 
<)eremonies and shows. 
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They all waited to see the bride start, and 
all parted with the pleasantest recollections of 
one of the cheeriest weddings the village of 
Sinclair had ever seen. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



THE FIRST LONDON SEASON. 



Some years had passed — Rose and Florence 
had grown up together, the character now it 
was formed, of the two girls, was as opposite 
as was their outward appearance. 

Rose was feir, with wavy hair and blue 
eyes that alone expressed love, sincerity, and 
intelligence ; there was no actual beauty, but 
it was an inticing expression that made you 
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Wish to see more of her. She was tall, with 
a slight and graceful figure, small feet and 
hands. She had grown up more serious than 
she promised to be as a child, but that seemed 
the natural consequence of the position she 
had been placed in. 

Lady Herbert had never really attached 
herself to her, she could not help feeling to a 
certain degree drawn towards her, seeing how 
much she was loved by others. 

Ferdinand's childish love for Eose had in- 
creased as he grew up ; she was his first thought 
when he came home for his holidays, his confi- 
dant in all his troubles ; and now that he was at 
the university he wrote to her constantly, he 
loaded her with presents ; and he was always 
trying, when at home, to neutralise his 
mother's indifference by kindnesses and small 
attentions. 
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determination sooner or later she was nearljr- 
sure to carry it out. 

This was a dan gerous part of her character^ 
and seemed to bid fair in after life to lead her 
beyond the laws of kindness and jastice to- 
her neighbour, and as a child often made- 
victims of her brother and Bose, though sh& 
managed to screen herself, and was wary in 
her way of doing things. 

They were now both introduced into- 
society in the country, and were soon going 
to London for the season. There lady Her- 
bert expected them soon to make good matches, 
but often in their presence would say cutting^ 
things about Bose, telling her that sort of 
naive way of talking, that constantly con« 
tented and unambitious view of everything, 
would never take in London. Florence waft 
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inach more suited to the life they would lead 
there, and, indeed, she thought it would be 
much better if Florence went out for a season 
alone, as she could then be of use to her, and 
support her ; besides, in Rose's delicate state 
of health she thought a London season a great 
risk for her, and were she her own child she 
would not bring her out for another year. 
But, of course, whatever advice she gave of 
that kind was put down by Lord Herbert and 
his friends as jealousy. 

Poor Rose would remain passive, though 
indeed she writhed inwardly at the cuts she 
^ften got ; she would say nothing till it came 
to an unjust insinuation against her father. 
Then she could not be silent ; she must de- 
fend him. Then she was told she was im- 
pertinent and forward, and had better submit 
her opinion to those who knew more about 
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such things — why not be submissive 
Florence. 

Now Florence's subqiission was that of a 
somewhat sullen disposition, and all her ir- 
ritation was kept for an opportunity of ven- 
geance in some way by petty annoyances. 
She never forgot to pay a debt. The refer- 
ence to Bose's delicate health was one of 
Lady Herbert's favourite ways of tormenting 
£ose. 

It was true she had been delicate from the 
effects of measles the year before, and some 
indiscreet doctor had solemnly told them she 
had the seeds of consumption in her, that she 
would never reach the age of two-and- twenty^ 
and she ought not to be allowed late hours or 
hot rooms. 

On this subject Lady Herbert became very 
affectionate, and talked a great deal. She 
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^as constantly reminding Bose of how young 
li^r mother had died, and how consumptive 
she always appeared, and that it was very 
evident she had inherited it from her. 

She often talked of the wickedness of peo* 
pie who knew they had a disease of the kind 
that was always sure to be inherited, marry- 
ing ; and the only excuse she could make for 
the Eoman Catholic practice of nunneries was 
that she believed they made very happy and 
liarmless homes for those girls who, for some 
reason of this kind, were not justified in 
marrying, and so perpetuating their misfor- 
tunes in their children. 

By degrees all this talk, always mixed up 
with a great many affectionate 'expressionS| 
€md a great deal of talk of conscience and 
duty, had a great effect on Bose, and there is 
tio doubt that a young person pre-disposed by 
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delicate nerves and the general debility so 
tiommon with our growth, oan be persuaded 
to almost anything, and the least little ail- 
ment they may have, by dint of dwelling on 
it, and having it always made much of^ be- 
comes sometimes very serious. 

The neighbours used to say— 

^^ What an excellent and anxious step- 
mother Lady Herbert had turned out after 
all, and how lucky Rose was to have any- 
body about her who seemed so anxious, and 
at the same time could take so cheerfully the 
-responsibility of one so delicate." 

However, Loid Herbert determined the two 
girls should be presented the same day, and 
should appear together in London, and the 
cousins were to be as much on an equality 
as possible, though another source of jealousy 
to Lady Herbert and Florence was Rose's 
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^ Honourable " afiSxed to her name; and no 
parcel or shop order was ever allowed to be 
entered in her name to avoid the contrast. 

Lady Herbert determined Florence should 
make so brilliant a match, she should rank 
far before Rose verj soon, so meantime con- 
eealed the difference in rank as much as pos* 
sible; and they both often passed as Lord 
Herbert's daughters, to her satisfaction, 
though people would sometimes remark it 
was curious Florence was so dark and unlike 
a Herbert. 

They went, therefore, to London, and 
expected a very gay season. On the day 
they were dressed for Court, of course, as is 
the custom in all families, everybody who 
knew anything of the young ladies before, 
every old servant, and every friend in that 
rank wanted to see them, and the number 
vou I. H 
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who came to stare was quite sarprising* 
Amongst them was Mrs. Batt, the former 
nurse, now Mrs. Pringle, the mistress of a 
thriving business, and the mother of several 
small Fringles. 

No doubt the humbug and civil speeches 
of one's friends in our own class of life are 
often very reprehensible and full of untruth ; 
but I do think there are occasions when the 
truth need not be told| where health and 
sorrow are concerned ; but certainly amongst 
the middle and the lower class of people, 
health and looks are matters upon which they 
are painfiilly truthful, and Mrs. Pringle carried 
out my assertion when she came to see Bose 
Herbert dressed for presentation at her 
Majesty's drawing-room. 

'' Oh law, my dear I you do look ill," she 
exclaimed ; ^^ whatever have you been doing 
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of, you are as thin as my girl Jane what's 
going oflf they say into a decline !" 

Eose coloured, and her eyes filled with 
tears ; but she answered with a forced smile — 

" Oh, dear old nurse, it's only your fancy ; 
Fm as well as possible, and if I were fat I 
shouldn't look at all well in this dress/' 

They went to Court, and as it is the custom 
to say of brides and young ladies' first presen- 
tation, they got through it very well, and it 
was not half such nervous work as they ex- 
pected. The Queen did not say their hand 
was red, or too hot, or too cold, as she is re- 
ported to have done in her youth to many 
frightened maidens, and they did not tread on 
each other's trains, or do anything especially 
awkward. 

When they came back Eose was exceed- 
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iogly tired, and being told slie looked so, and 
had better rest till dinner, as tbey were going 
to a ball that night, she fancied she was really 
worse. 

She went to her room, and having got rid of 
herfinery, asked for some tea and a visit from 
old nurse. 

At first Bose seemed scarcely at her ease 
with her ; there was evidently something she 
wanted to say, and did not qnite dare — at last 
she asked her very gently, 

" Nurse, dear 1 do you really think I look 
ill? do you think I shall die? They say I 
shan't live till I am twenty-two ?" 

" Pooh, pooh, my darling, you are only a 
little weak ; you will soon be well again ; it's 
that wicked woman tells you that ; the wish is 
father to the thought." 
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^^ Hugh) nurse^ hush I don't speak so, Lady 
Herbert has been very kind to me, lately, but 
she says I must not marry; it would be 
wicked of me.'' 

" Don't believe her, my dear, it's not true ; 

she's afraid you'll cut out her gipsy girl, that's 

all. Tou're as bonnie as any young lady in 

London, and fit to be a Duchess, and I hope 

you wiD, too." 

^^ Oh, nurse ! but if 1 am consumptive, and 
they say I am, I had better die alone, and not 
make anybody else unhappy." 

Here they were interrupted by Ferdinand's 
voice on the stairs, and asking if be might 
come in, but he looked disappointed when he 
saw Bose was no longer in her court dress. 

^^ I am too late ! oh, I knew I should be ! 
that horrid Eastern Counties, it is the very 
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slowest coach going. I tore off from Cam- 
bridge as soon as ever I got mother's letter, 
saying you were going to be presented, to see 
how you looked, and bring you a becoming 
bo uquet, but the engine broke down, and left 
us in a cutting for an hour, and though tick- 
eted to be delivered immediately, here I am, 
three hours behind time. Hang it ? ' 

But he ran on " they have been writing me 
word you were ill, Bose, and probably would 
not be well enough to be presented. You are 
looking blooming,*' and he gave her a genuine 
brother's kiss. 

" Ah I old nurse, you here too ? that is 
jolly lucky ; now, I want a button sewn on, 
and I want a good strong cup of tea, so help 
me to both ; and how is Fringle, and how are 
all the little Fringles ? I am off again in the 
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morning; only got away for twenty-four 
hours, just to see Rose?" 

His merry talk and hearty manner drove 
away Rose's fears for the time, at least, and 
she appeared at dinner looking stronger, and 
was more cheery than she had been for some 
time. 

Lord Herbert was quite in spirits, and they 
went off to the ball, intending to stay so late 
that it was best to take leave of Ferdinand 
that night. 

^^ Good-night, Rose, you look as well as in 
our old nursery days ; mind you catch a Duke, 
now ? good-night, Florence, and merry ball 
to you. I shall see you, mother, in the morn- 
mg. 

He could not go with them, for, as his visit 
to London was accidental^ and he had not yet 
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made any acquaintanoes there, he had no 
card, so he tumbled up to bed, wondering 
what they meant, always writing to him that 
Rose was so delicate. 
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